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C RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT NATION- 
AL BRASS BAND CONTEST—TUESPAY, 10ru, 








ahd WEDNESDAY, lita Juty.—Arrangements have 
made for a Grand Monster Brass Band Contest on the above 
days, in which upwards of ONE HUNDRED B- iNi 98 
from all parts of England are engaged to take part. Valuab 
prizes in Moncy and Cups will be given by the Company ; 
and, in additic 
in London have 
















ree o'clock 
sohn’s 
is are 












» of the Bans will meet at 
tel Orchestra, and pe: rfo rm 5 
* Haydn’s Chorus, “The He 
s “Hallelujah,” “Rule Britan 
neen.”” A monster gong drum, 
ufactured expressly for the occasic 
bined banda, 


both days the 
precisely in the F 
“Wedding M 
Telling,” Han 


Shilling. 
Noricr.—Exen 
towns on the 
Northern, Soa 
Further Particu 


ion Trains will -run from all principal 
and, Lendon and North-Western, (ireat 
estern, and other Railways. 
lars will be duty announced. 





ART, SOIENC FE, AND LITERATURE —Edaca- 
tional Classes ‘condacted by eminent Professors and 
Teachers, an@ for which the Courts and Collections are 
made F available, with other advar and 
privileges. gio] arrangements will be made w ths Schools, 
Prospect s cat be obtained, with every information at the 
Office of the terary Department, near the Byzantine 
Court. By t Order of the Directors, 

” ¥.K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent of 
Literary Department, Crystal Palace, 













\X HIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS 
THIRTY-SEV1 1 
SOCIETY is NOW OP EN “from 9am, until dusk. Admit- 
tance, Is. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Strect, 





_ 
— 





Pall Mall East. 








ROYA 


L ACADE SMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQuanRe. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Bight 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EX- 
HYBITION IS NOW OPEN AT THEIR GALLERY, 
5, Pall Mall East, (Close to the National Gallery,) from 
nine till dusk. Admittance Is. Catalogue 6d. 
Josernu J. Jexkrxs, Secretary. 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gs 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admi , ls. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary 


pre {SE . 3 x STr TUTION, PALL MA LL. 
“ —The GALLERY with a Collectlon of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MAS ‘TERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 



























THE 
4 UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
a 3% KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 
? AD., 1834. 
The TWENTY SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash 
Actount, Balanc® Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be 
hat om written or personal application. 


CHARLES inpatl, Actuary. 
hE 








Now ready, ji¢ cee; or post free on. veller, for 5s. 4d. 


Asx ¢ TART "A, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD asd. COLOU ns, An ot-Fac-si:wile of the 

Original Decument (a.p-: 1245) pr 

Maseum, on fi: late paper, nearly 3°f&= Shyetio ft. 

i ns and Seals of the Batons @inblaxoned in 

. COPLED BY EXPRESS PERMIss 

pied for fr: bag. 

foTTeN, Publisher, Piccadilly, London. 
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iW ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE} 


AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S. W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Piace, 
Russell — 2. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford Street, Park Lane. 
George Henry Dre 
Bridge, and Cate 
William Freeman, Esq., & te 
Francis Faller, Esq., 21, Pariiat nent Street, West sinster, 
i and Caterham, Surrey. 
‘. xiheart, Esq., J.P., .3,.4 
Highway, and Manor House, Upper Tooting, Serrey 
Edmuad Lucas, Esq., Mili bank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
it 





j-. Hibernia Chambers, London 

















} Free erick Boyd Marson, Esq., Branswick Place, Regent's 
ark. 
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| John Bazley White, Es ,., 








tin Robinson, Eaq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 

James Lys Seager, Esq., 
Carrom House, 5 


Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
rey. 
Blackheath, Kent. 





PHYSICIAN. 


| William Richard Basham, M-D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 


ghey by Royal. Charter.— The | 
NUAL EXHIBITION of this | 
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ace. 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 


VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be ap plied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to” cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy helder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jimmediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actaary. 

AR THU R SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Anthor of tlie Treatise on Savings Banks. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON.—To PROFESSORS -OF NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY AND OTHERS.—The Trustees of this College are 
desirous of receiving Proposals from —— qualified 
and willing to undertake the office of PROFESSOR OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, to be both Mathes aticaily and 
Experimenially taught. The Trastees 
ance to the Professor of the yearly salar 
tion to a proportion of the fees to be rec sd from the sta- 
dents atténdifig the classes of such Professor. The Pro- 
fessor is required to devote to the duties of the offiee so 
much of his attention as may be deemed by the Trustees 
necessary for the efficient instruction of the students. It is 
requested that applications may be accompanied with testi- 
monials and references, and that each gentleman applying 
will state his age and genera) qualifications.—Communiea- 
tions,” addressed “'To the Trustees of Gwen's College,” 
under cover to Messrs, J. P. Aston and Son, solicitors, Man- 
chester, not later than the 25th day of July next, will be 
duly attended to, and further infermation afforded if required. 
Ir 1s PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY 
NOT BE MADE TO THE TRUSTEES INDIVIDUALLY. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary and 

Manchester, 14th June, 1860. Solicitor to the Trustees. 













200, in addi- 














‘WINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, 
In connection with the BRITISH MUSEUM. A 
course of Twelve Lectures will be Delivered at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jerymm Street, en Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays iz reek, commencing on the 5th 
July, at Three o'ciock, by le, M, D., Professor of 
Nataral History in the "Gen v y, Ireland. Ad- 
inission Cratis. 
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[2 QU HENS UNIVERSITY EN 
RELAND. 

Notice is hereby given Mee, on SATURDAY, the 2ist day 
of July next, the Senate will proceed-to ELECT EXA- 
MINERS ia the folowing subjects, and at the Salaries 
stated, to hold such Examinations during the ensuing year- 
as are now or may be appointed by the senate. The Ex- 
aininations will begin en the 25th SEPTEMBER NEXT. - 
Salaries commence from the next juarter day after election :-—~ 











Salaries.- 

Greek « £100 

Latin ows one 19 

History and English Literature ... 5a) 

as a 59 

106) 

Anatomy a ee 109 

Zoology and Bots ae pat 7s 

Modern Langu ames cee ee 7 

Civil Engineering soo ote wn 
Celtic 20 5 


Application to me made by letter addressed to me, on or 
before the llth July next. Applications received after 
that date will not be considered.—By Order, ‘ 


G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, MA, Sec. 
Queen's University, Dablin Castle, 
June 29, 1860. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
2 Prics HALF-A-CROWN. 
CoyTENTs For Jury.—No. CCLXXXUL 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 
Br W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Concluding Part.—Lrightelmstone in 1651. 
2A Age Failures. (Outremanche Correspondence, 


No. 
By Hans 





. Jens Adolf and Elizabeth Jerichan. 
Christian Andersen. 
. Rivers and their Associations. 
Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Times. 
By Dudley Costello. 
Mai de Mer. By Monkshood. 
Cayenne, a Penal Settlement. 


ry 


oe 


perm 


making. Chap. 1—Two Fellows of King’s. IL— 
The Fairy of the Beeches. .111.—Plato takes a New 
Pupil 1V¥.—The Philosopher walks out of Pla- 
tenism into Passion. 5.—The General's Matches 
fail, but the sun shines instead. 

London: Rictarb Bestiex, New Burlington Street. ' 


FRasS SER’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS 

Froude's History of the Reigns of Edward VL and Mary. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale... Pari Vi. 

The Volunteer Course at Hythe. School of Musketry. By 
Viscount Bury, Lieutenant-Cotonel, Civil Service Regimens. 

Gry Grange. By the Author of “Headlong Hall.” 
Chapters XV. to XVII. 

On the Importance of Energy in Life. 

Physical-Theories of the Phenomena of Life. 
Hopkins, F.R.S. Part IL 

An Old Rod for New Poets. 

The Literary Suburb of the Ei 
clusion. 

A Plea for Trath in Advertisement. 

Social and Political Life Five-aud-Thirty Years Ago. By a 
Man on the Shady Side of Fifty. 

Saint Brandan. By Matthew Arnold. 

Chronicle of Current History. 
London: Jous W. Parkex and Sox, West Strand, W.C. 


HE CORN HILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 7 (for JULY, 1860), Price One Shilling, with 
Two Illustrations. 








By William 


ghteenth Century. Con- 








Contests. 

The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, 
and Town Life. (With an Illustration) 1. 
George the First. 

Physiological Kiddies. I How we Act? 

Men of Genius. By Matthew Arnold. 

Framiey Parsonage. Chapter XEX.—Money Dealings. 
XX.—Harold Smith in the Gabinet. XXL—Why 
Puck the Pony was beaten. 

Vanitas Vanitatum. By W. M. Thackeray. 

Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. 

The Portent. 3. The Omen Fulfilled. 

A Musical Instrument. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. (With an Illustration.) 

Adulterati ion, and its Remedy. 

Villiam Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Philos< oP sher. 
Essays on thé Man, the Work, and the Time. VL— 
The Rake’s Progress: A Drama in Eight Acts. 

The House that John Bui't. : 

Roundabeut Papers.—No. 5. Thorns in the Cughion, 

London: Surra, Evpez, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Coaches and Cousinship; or, the General's Match- : 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for July, 
1860, No. DXXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Secret History of the Russian Campaign of 1812—Sir 
Robert Wilson. 

Captain Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land.—Part ITT. 
Poetry. 
Judicial Puzzles—The Campden Wonder. 
The Royal Academy and other Exhibitions. 
Norman Sinclair : an Autobiography.—Part VI. 
An Election in France. 
Erinnys. 
The Reform Bill and the Tory Party. 


Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 252 pp. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
The new Volume (January to June, 1860) of the 


RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST. 
This Volume is one of unusual interest, and contains 
able debates on the following subjects :— 
1. The Protestant Rule of Faith.* 
2. The Opium Trafiic. 
3. Trades’ Unions. 
4. Joan of Arc an Impostor. 
5. The Tendencies of the Poetry of Longfellow and 
Tennyson. 
* This important subject is discussed by bond fide Catholic 
and Protestant writers. 
London: Hovrstox & Wricut, 65, Paternoster Row. 





PPINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS and BILts cannot be received later than FRIDAY 


= 


T. 
London: Loyeman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXIIL, price 6s., published this day. 

1. Lord Brougham. 

Prison a 

Victor Hugo—French and English Poetry, 

The West Indies—Past and Present. 

Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 

Mansell and his Crities. 

Church Questions in Australia. 

Owen's Palzontology. 

9. Cambridge University Reform. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson & WaLrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Charchyard. 


TRE ECLECTIC: A Monraty Revirw 
AND MisceLtaxy. Price ls. 6 
CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 
The Oxford School. 
The Book of Job. 
Zinzendorf: A Sketch from the History of the 
Moravians. 3 
Scottish Social Life, 
Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh. 
Claremont. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Defects in Female Training. y 
8. Napoleon IIL., and the State of Europe. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications, 
London: Jupp & Giass, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


(PSU rm gy 


9 
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On the 2nd of July, 1860, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Second Series, No. 13. Containing the 
Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
CONTENTS. 
‘The Objects of the Pharmaceutical Society and Provisions 
for carrying them into Effect. 
Microscopical Structure of Pepper and its Adulterants (cuts). 
Cassava Bread prepared from the Root of Cassava Plant. 
Notes on Chinese Materia Medica. 
Observations upon some of the Pharmacopeeia Decoctions. 
Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applica- 
tions in the Arts. 
On the Proximate Analysis of Plants and Vegetable Sub- 
stances. 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration. 
Report of the Pharmacopeeia Committee. 
Pharmaceutical Prospects in Australia. 
Death from Stryehnia. 
Death from an Overdose of Chloroform. 
Remarks on the Last Miness of Jacob Bell, &e., &e. 
VOLUME L, Second Series, may be had in boards, as well 
as the Eighteen prececding mes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Jonny Cuvrcui.t, New Burlington Street ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


On JULY 7 will be commenced a ROMANCE 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
ENTITLED 
THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
To be continued every week till completed. 
W. & R. Cuawsers, London and Edinbur h; 

And all Booksellers, . 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8S.W. 





Tue Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Depcry-CrarmMay. 
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FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies- ‘ 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 

already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums i 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as : 
is the case in mutual societies. ; 


To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— ' 


Sum Insared. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. i 

£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. ' 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 15s. 


Notwi i i ith s ity for the payment 
Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security 1 

of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d., all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stam; id hy the Office. 
lmnstlate pind aot | should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 4 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACTES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








Oren Dary (Saturpars Excerrep) rrom Exeven To Taree.—Svsscnirtion, Five Suiirx¢s 
FoR A YEAR. 





Lice eRe eee 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





NOTICE TO RIFLEMEN. 


MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 
‘“ NARRATIVE OF THE GRAND VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
IN HYDE PARK.” 


Is now Ready, Price Sixpence, post free. 





Also, is now ready, at all the Libraries, or post free, price 5s. 


“ABOUT LONDON.” 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ The Night-Side of London,” “ The London | 
Pulpit,” &c. 
The following are some of the subjects of which the work treats :— 





‘ 
> 
NDON. Lonpon GENTS. Town Morats. j 
cnae Renae 3 NeEwsPaPER PEOPLE. HirteE VOLUNTEERS. ; 
CommerciaL Lonpon. } SPIRITUALISM. Breacues OF Promises. 
Wim Tixstey, Strand, and all Booksellers ; and to be obtained at all Railway Stations. 
Thick post, 8vo., bound in “ Magenta” and gold, price 10s. 6d. 
“ ” 

THE BROWNRIGG PAPERS, 

BY THE LATE DOUGLAS JERROLD, , 


Containing some of the most delightful Fictions of this much admired writer. Now first Collected, | 
is ready at all respectable Libraries and Booksellers. Orders should be given at once. 


LONDON : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 
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REVIEWS. 

— 

THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL | 
AFRICA.* 


Carrar Burton is certainly one of the most 
remarkable and characteristic men of the pre- 
sent century. He is one of the noblest ex- 
amples of English courage and enterprise, and 
of the higher qualities that have crowned our 
national courage and enterprise with such 
magnificent results. A more active mind was 
never accompanied by a lighter or bolder pen. 
The noble volumes before us—and even in these 
days of faultless typography and engraving, 
the present work is something remarkable—are 
crowded with most interesting, varied, and 
important matter. Where every page presents 
something noticeable, the critic is A ee to 
a state of admiring despair; for every page 
abounds with nal, descriptive, and scien- 
tific details. We find an observant philosopher, 
an admirable linguist, an admirable draughts- 
man, fair touches of the poet and scholar, a 
rare union of the profoundest study and the 
profoundest acuteness. Mr. Burton is an 
amateur Ulysses— 


““T am become a name ; 
For, always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known.” 


Captain Burton has told us in one of his 
earlier works how much he hates hypocritical 
politeness and the slavery of civilisation. He 
has literally made the desert his dwelling- 

lace, and found a lodge in the vast wilderness. 
| oa the time of his earliest achievements in 
falconry, and his writings on the Affghan 
dialect, Captain Burton has been a representa- 
tive man. His career on the Indus, in Scinde, 
at Goa, in Arabia—especially his pilgrimage 
to Mecca—is, or ought to be, familiar to every 
one. So thoroughly Asiatic can he render 
himself, that his own friends could not penetrate 
his Persian disguise. We have learned, how- 
ever, that one gentleman who heard him use 
the oriental equivalent to the familiar expres- 
sion, “I must pack up my traps,” succeeded 
in penetrating the secret. Some years ago 
Captain Burton issued his ‘‘ First Footsteps 
in East Africa,” and to that work the 
present may be regarded as the noble 
sequel and culmination. We are aware 
that certain deductions may be claimed from 
our favourable estimate of our traveller. He is 
perhaps a little too hasty in his generalisations; 
perhaps, too, his hastiness is not confined to 
these. Many of his scientific, etymological, 
and ethnographical statements will be matter 
for discussion, and it is possible enough that 
many points will begiven against him. Captain 
Burton hits hard, and is moreover very fond of 
hitting. He is unduly severe on the publica- 
tion of his companion’s, Captain Speke, papers 
in “ Blackwood.” Captain Speke was entitled 
to take some credit to himself for his personal 
visit to Lake Nyanza, so much larger than 
Lake Tanganyika, and which, it so happened, 
Captain Berton had not explored himself. 
Nevertheless, Captain Burton’s prodigal fame 
can afford an indefinite amount of trifling 
diminution. We must treat great men with 
greatness and generosity. We cannot but re- 
gret the annoyances to which he has ben sub- 
jected by sleek government officials, whose 
only chance of fame will be that Richard Bur- 
ton once did them the honour of treating 





*The Lake Regions of Central Africa: A Picture of Ex- 





Ploration. By Richard F, Burton. (London: Longmans.) 


them with contempt. It is a great pleasure 
to be able to give warm and hearty praise to 
Captain Burton. He belongs to that class of 
heroes who won Asia and America. It is 
through him, and those like him, that we 
believe in the spirit and stability of England. 
Capton Burton left England in the Septem- 
ber of fifty-six. He departed on a mission 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society. His object was twofold. Primarily, 
he proposed to ascertain the limits of the Sea 
of Ujiji; secondly, to determine the exportable 
produce of the interior and the ethnography 
of its tribes. The Foreign Office assisted the 
expedition to the extent of a thousand pounds, 
and the Board of Directors gave Mr. Burton 
leave of absence for two years. Our traveller 
opens his story at the point where the corvette 
Artémise bears him away from Zanzibar har- 
bour over the balmy Indian sea, and he takes 
his leave of the hills clothed with clove- 
trees and the shores lined with the cocoa, 
where the white sandstrip and the green 
shallows shaded off into the serene evening 
waters of the tropic sea. Colonel Homerton, 
the Zanzibar consul, although death was 
written on every line of his features, accom- 
panied the expedition, and with noble kind- 
ness determined to see them safely landed on 
the dangerous sea-board. From the very 
outset, Mr. Burton was beset by difficulties. 
His escort had talked themselves into a crazy 
fear. They would have to pass through forests 
where savages would overpower them with 
poiscned arrows from the trees ; the chiefs had 
combined to oppose the travels of the white 
man; armies of elephants would attack the 
camp, and the rhinoceros alone could mas- 
sacre two hundred men. Mr. Burton 
had the satisfaction of overhearing a 
conversation between the collector of customs 
(Sadha) and his clerk (Ramji). The great 
traveller wanted to know the cost of a boat 
for use on the Sea of Ujiji.” ‘* Will he 
everreadit?” asked Sadha in the Cutchée dialect, 
of which he of course assumed the visitor to 
be ignorant. ‘ Of course not,” was the 
answer. ‘* What is he that he should pass 
through Ugogi?” (a province about halfway). 
However, Captain Burton bravely set out from 
the little settlement on the coast into the 
interior. He was accompanied by a lazy, 
drunken, lying crew, who caused him infinite 
torture: they were, however, masters of the 
fate of the expedition, and he had to humour, 
frighten, cajole, and manage them. He had 
to drive them along as if he were driving a 
herd of wild cattle. They were sometimes 
assailed by martial columns of ants, and some- 


times passed through the night air thick with | 


stinging mosquitoes. They use cloth and 
beads as a sort of circulating medium, for the 
African of Vasco de Gama is the same as 
Burton’s African, and would still reject gold 
and jewels for beads and baubles. There are 
four hundred varieties of beads ; they are im- 
ported in exhaustless tons, yet what becomes 
of the beads is as puzzling as that enigma of 
social life—What becomes of the pins? A 


weight of ivory often obtains a corresponding | 


weight of beads ; the article is not a perishable 
article, yet comparatively few wear them in 
any quantity. Captain Burton suggests that 
they are dispersed throughout the vast terra 
incognita of the Central African basin. 


It would be a hopeless task tofollow with exact | P 


precision Captain Burton, as he proceeds from 
region to region, over a thousand statute miles, 
explaining the geography and ethnography. 
The march and halt of a single day may serve 
as a specimen. . 
At 3 a.m., Captain Burton awakes amid 





silence and gloom. Even the careless guard is 
nodding over the watch-fire. He longs for 
light and would like some breakfast, but he lies 
still. Four a.m., and very cold; the east is 
reddening and the cock is crowing; the fires 
| are lighted, foodis prepared. The Balaoch (men 
despatched from the garrison at Zanzibar), 
‘like the witches in Macbeth, squat round a 
| boiling cauldron and chant unearthly strains. 
Five a.m., the little camp is roused ; the men 
are stimulated into a march. Mr. Burton 
mounts his ass, and he gives us a capital illus- 
tration of his appearance while travelling; 
there is howling, drumming, whistling, piping, 
braying ; like a long snake the caravan pm. 
away over hill and dale. The apparition of an 
old cow, however, with her tail erect, may 
break the line of 150 men; if a hare comes 
| across the path, every one starts in pursuit; 
| and if caught, the limbs are torn away and 
| devoured raw. If a shower of rain take these 
| ‘* blameless Ethiopians” calmly take off their 
| Solitary article of raiment and secure it from 
j injury. At eight o'clock, if shade or water 
| appears, there is a halt, but often the march 
is prolonged till noon, and there is then neces- 
sarily some keen suffering. At twelve o'clock 
a halt is really made. If a hut is wanted, the 
possessor is drawn out of it as if he werea 
badger—the only means of ejectment. The 
travellers pitch their tents in the clear 
central spaces, and all about are the low, 
round, drooping huts of the peasantry. Merrily 
goes on the work of refection—the slave at 
the coffee pestle, the cook at the viands, the 
woman pounding grain, are all in breathless 
chant. In a leafy bower, or stretched under 
| the shade of a spreading tree, the travelling 
companions are busy at the diary and the 
| 8keteh-book. Four o'clock brings dinner, and 
| dinner breaks the neck of the day. The fare 
| varies exceedingly. A steak like leather from 
| an old goat, and bean broth, destitute of taste, 
| is very meagre; but there is frequently a per 
| contra of “ fixings of delicate venison, fatted 
| capon, and young guinea-fowl or idge.” 
When night comes on, the cows are penned and 
the asses tethered ; if there is moonshine, the 
|meon has the same effect upon natives as it 
| was supposed to have upon lunatics. The 
| people are furicus as jackalls; they drum, 
| they clap, they sing, they drone, they dance, 
/and such a dance—a frantic and infernal 
| dance, till breathless they lay themselves on the 
ground. If there is no daneing, chatter and 
| squabble are the order of the day, varied b 
‘mnusic, in which Captain Burton found himself 
the burden of the composition, which was as 
| follows :— 

“*Muzungu mbaya’ (the wicked white man) goes 

from the shore, 








} 


(Chorus) Puti! Puti! (1 canonly translate it by ‘grab! 
rub!") 

We will follow ‘ Muzunga mbaya." 
Puti! Puti! 

As long as he gives us good food! 
Puti! Puti! 

We will traverse the hill and the stream, 
Puti! Puti! 


With the caravan of this great mundewa (mer- 
Puti! Puti! &e., &.” 
Eight o'clock is a late, a very late hour, and 
“every one, except confabulative women, 
of rest. Even these at last are silent :— 

“One by one the caravan sinks into torpid 
slumber. At this time, especially when im the 
jungle-bivouac, the scene often becomes truly im- 
ressive. The dull red fires flickering and f 
a cirele of ruddy light in the depths of the black 
forest, ong against the tall trunks and defining 
| the foli of the nearer ae ae — 
| groups of savage men, in every variety of shape a 
| posture. Above, the dark purple sky, studded with 

golden points,domes the earth with bounds narrow ed 
| by the gloom of night. And, behold! in the 
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western horizon, a resplendent crescent, with a dim, | 


ash-coloured globe in its arms, and crowned by 
Hesperus, sparkling like a diamond, sinks through 
the vast of space, in all the glory and gorgeousness 
of eternal nature’s sublimest works. From such a 
night, methinks, the Byzantine man took his device, 
the Crescent and the Star.” 

At this point we must give a few more 
extracts from Captain Burton :— 


«TI must here indulge in a little digression. For 


secured for him the contempt of the East. He de- 
liberately boils it, and after drawing off the nutri- 
tious starch or gluten called ‘conjee,’ which forms 
the perquisite of his Portuguese or his Pariah cook, 
hie is faim to fill himself with that which has become 
little more nutritious than the prodigal’s husks. 
Great, indeed, is the invader’s ignorance upon that 
int. Peace be to the manes of Lord Macaulay, 
ut listen to and wonder at his eloquent words !— 
‘ The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to om that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruel, they said, which was strained away from the 
rice would suffice for themselves. History contains 
mo more touching instance of military fidelity, or 
of the influence of a commanding mind,’ Indians 
never fail to drink the ‘conjee.’ The Arab, on the 


other hand, mingles with his rice a sufficiency of | 
ghee to prevent the extraction of the ‘thin gruel,’ | 


and thus makes the grain as palatable and as nutri- 
tious as nature intended it to be.” 
THE OFFICIAL ‘‘ WIGGING.” 
“Convinced, by sundry conversations with Arabs 
and others at Suez and Aden, during my last 


overland journey to India, and by the details | 
supplied to me by a naval officer, who was | 
thoroughly conversant with the Red Sea, that, in | 
consequence of the weakness and insufficiency of | 


the squadron then employed, slavery still flourished, 
and that the numerous British subjects and protégés 
were inadequately protected, I had dared, after 
arrival at Zanzibar, privately to address, on the 15th 
of December, 1856, a letter upon the subject to the 
secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. It 
contained an ‘Account of Political Affairs in the 
Red Sea,-—to quote the words of the paper, and 
expressed a hope that it might be ‘deemed worthy 
to be transmitted to the Court of Directors, or to 
the Foreign Office.’ The only acknowledgment 
which I received, was the edifying information 
that the secretary to Government, Bombay, was 
directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, Bombay, to state that my ‘want of 
discretion and due regard for the authorities to 
whom I am subordinate, has been regarded with 
i re by the Government.’ 


“This was hard. I have perhaps been Quixotic | 


enough to attempt a suggestion that, though the 
Mediterranean is fast becoming a French lake, by 
timely measures the Red Sea may be prevented 
ftom being converted into a Franco-Russo-Austrian 
lake. But an Englishman in these days must be proud 
—very proud, of his nation, and witha! somewhat re- 
gretful that he was not born of some mighty mother 
of men—such as Russia and America—who has not 
become old and careless enough to leave her bairns 

, or cold and rusty enough to reward a 
little word of wisdom from her babes and sucklings 
with a scolding or a buffet. 


“The sore, however, had its salve. The official 


‘wig’ was dated the 23rd of July. 1857. Posts are | 


slow in Africa. When received on the 5th of 
December, 1858, it was accompanied by a copy of a 
Bombay newspaper, which reported that on the 
30th of June, 1858, ‘a massacre of nearly all the 
Christians took place at Juddah, on the Red Sea,’ 
and that ‘it was apprehended that the news from 
Juddah might excite the Arab population of Suez 
to the commission of similar outrages.’ 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

* Justice requires the confessions that the horrors 
of slave-driving rarely meet the eye in East Africa. 
Some merchants cham or cord together their gangs 





for safer transport through regions where desertion 
is at a premium. Usually, however, they trust 
rather to soft words and kind treatment; the fat 


| lazy slave is often seen stretched at ease in the shade, 


whilst the master toils in the sun and wind. The 
‘property’ is well fed and little worked, whereas 


| the porter, belonging to none but himself, is left 
| without hesitation to starve upon the road-side. The 


relationship is rather that of a patron and client 


than of lord and bondsman; the slave is addressed 
LORD MACAULAY MISTAKEN. 


as Ndugu-yango, ‘my brother, and he is seldom 


| provoked by hard word tripes. In f th 
the past century, which concluded with reducing | sa " prenatal Wo endligesd 


India to the rank of a British: province, the proud | 
invader has eaten her rice after a fashion which has | 


essence of slavery, compulsory unpaid labour, is 
perhaps more prevalent in independent India 
than in East Africa; moreover, there is no 
adscriptus glebe, as in the horrid thraldom of 
Malabar. To this general rule there are terrible 
exceptions, as might be expected amongst a people 
with scant regard for human life. The Kirangozi, 
or guide, attached to the expedition on return from 


| Ujiji, had loitered behind for some days. because his 


slave girl was too footsore to walk. When tired of 
waiting he cut off her head, for fear lest she should 
become gratis another man’s property. 

“In East Africa there are two forms of this traffic 
—the export and the internal trade. For the former, 
slaves are collected, like ivories, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. They are driven 
down from the principal dépot, the island of 
Kasenge, Ujiji, Unyanyembe, and Zungomero to 
the coast by the Arab and Wasawahili merchants, 
who afterwards sell them in retail at the great 
mart, Zanzibar. The internal trade is carried on 
between tribe and tribe, and therefore will long 
endure. 

“The practice of slavery in East Africa, besides 
demoralising and brutalising the race, leads to the 
results which effectually bar increase of population, 
and progress towards civilisation. These are com- 
mandos, or border wars, and intestine confusion. 

“ All African wars, it has been remarked, are for 
| one of two objects—cattle-lifting or kidnapping. 
| Some of the pastoral tribes—as the Wamasi, the 
Wakwafi, the Watuta, and the Warori—assert the 
theory that none but themselves have a right to 

herds, and that they received the gift 
directly from their ancestor who created catile; in 
practice they covet the animals for the purpose of a 
general gorge. Slaves, however, are much more 
frequently the end and aim of feud and foray. The 
process of kidnapping, an inveterate custom in 
these lands, is in every way agreeable to the mind 


of cunning and courage; the battue brings martial 





of theman-hunter. A ‘multis utile bellum, it combines | 
the pleasing hazards of the chase with the exercise | 


glory and solid profit, and preserves the barbarian | 


from the listlessness of life without purpose. Thus 
men date from foray to foray, and pass their days 
in an interminable blood-feud and border war. A 
poor and powerful chief will not allow his neighbours 
to rest wealthier than himself; a quarrel is scon 
| found, the stronger attacks the weaker, hunts and 
harries his cattle, burns his villages, cazries off his 


wolves to one another; their only ambition is to 
dispeople and destroy, and the blow thus dealt to a 
thinly populated country strikes at the very root of 
progress and prosperity.” 

No chapter is more interesting than that in 
which Captain Burton sights the Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the ‘Sea of Ujiji.”. Through acoun- 
try rugged and rolling, a country of swamp and 
jungle, of tall thick grasses, putrescent vegeta- 
tion, slippery paths and deep ravines—through 
heavy rains, and through fiery bursts of sun- 
| shine, the Expedition urgedonits way. Though 

they had to fight their way through the tiger- 
| grass and the spear-grass, yet the ground was 
evidently sloping toward the lake; “ already 
in the far distance appeared walls of sky-blue 
| cliff with gilded summits, which were as a 
| beacon to the distressed mariner.” On the 
| 13th of February he breasted the summit of a 
steep and stony hill. Below, in the far dis- 
tance, was distinguishable a white streak of 
light. At first there was a feeling of bitter 








biel ciamtineatin 


disappointment. Only one reach of the lake 
was broadly illuminated by the sunshine; 2 
veil of foliage shrouded the prospect ; and Mr. 
Burton's eyes were still suffering from recent 
blindness. He began to curse Arab exaggera- 
tion, to regret his risk of life and loss of health. 
But his second feelings were those of admira- 
tion, wonder, and delight. A few yards farther, 
and the whole fair panorama burst upon his 
view. The traveller welcomed it with feelings 
like those with which the Crusaders first saw 
Jerusalem, or those which the Spaniard felt 
when he first caught sight of the southern 
ocean. 

The lake lay before him, cradied by its 
mountains, and illumined by the rich tropic 
sunlight. A long strip of everlasting green 
bordered the margin of the lake, falling towards 
the sedgy bushes of the shore, or the glistening 
sands upon which the crisp wavelets died. Far 
away the waters stretched in lightest and soft- 
est blue, a hundred leagues onward and full 
thirty miles in breadth. Afar off clustered the 
outlying islets ; afar off, with yawning chasms, 
rose the background of mountains, like a high 
and broken wall of steel, flecked by mists of 
pearl, and clearly set against a sky of azure. 
Around were large villages and cultivated lands ; 
frequent canoes lay upon the waters, and 
the scene had much more animation than 
is associated with the vast vacant splen- 
dour of those regions. Mr. Burton considers 
that if only the accessories of classical and 
Oriental scenery were here—gardens and 
orchards, mosque and kiosk, palace and villa— 
the lake might rival or excel all classic and 
Oriental scenes. 

The next day explorations began. Captain 
Burton had expected to find a town larger 
than Zanzibar, with bazaar and port; but his 
brilliant visions shrivelled and dwindled down 
toa few hollowed logs and aswarm of screaming 
blacks. In a ruinous house, built by an Arab 
and tenanted by slaves, Captain Burton took 
up his abode, and contrived to subsist in toler- 
able comfort. The natives would bring sheep, 
goats, and poultry, vegetables and fish, the 
wine of the palm, and the fruit of the plantain. 
And here the traveller pursued his investiga- 
tions, began to philosophise, made inquiries, 
set on foot researches. He saw how the 
moisture and the heat, the two great forces for 


| production, while they evoked a prolific fer- 
| tility, at the same time breathed death into the 


| climate. 


subjects, and sells them to the first passing caravan. 
The inhabitants of the land have thus become 


| or an elephant. 


When the land has become super- 
saturated with the rains of the monsoon, the 
cold wet winds bear on the electric clouds to 
countries which for months have been reeking 
with the torrid blaze of burning suns. There 
is a great contrast between the flora and fauna. 
Animals are rare; all men hunt, and hunt all 
things ; the native is equally ready for an ant 
Buffaloes abound upon the 
plains, and crocodiles and hippopotami in the 
waters. The huts of the natives rejoice in an 
unlimited supply of rats, snakes, scorpions, 
bugs, ants, spiders, cockroaches. Ivory and 
slaves form the staple supply of commerce, 
but as the prices are rising, the Arab merchant 
is pushing onwards his-explorations. At Ujij 
the average value of a slave would appear to be 
about fifteen shillings. There are four tribes 
in the region, who exist in a normal state, of 
itching, probably derived from an injudicious 
partiality to putrid fish. Their faces are 
marked with smallpox and adorned with the 
tattoo; itis the height of fashion to appear 
dripping with oil, and red earth rubbed over 
the face is regarded as a luxurious cosmetic. 
The Lakists are as much part of the water as 
the waterfowl]. They are indolent, thievish, ex- 





tortionate, uncivil; they stab their guests, 
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, and bite each other like wild cats: 
‘er sober when they have a chance 
k. The Watuta in this neigh- 







bour 


er a remarkable tribe. They 
have s 


i notions of honour and a sort 
of rough hospitality. They are a pastoral 
robber tribe, a name of terror, sweeping down 
upon the neighbouring lands and plundering 
the cattle, which they drive off to the most 
fertile pasture grounds. They despise home 
and field, wandering from place to place, and 
encamping under trees; all their wealth is 
carried on their bullocks ; they are oblivious of 
wounds and death, except from fire-arms ; their 
women carry their weapons, and, it is said, do 
not hesitate to use them in fight. 

Captain Burton discusses the different races 
of East Africa at great length and with great 


me sliich 


i= 


advance of our modern civilisation, that they 
permit the ladies to practise as physicians. 

The character of the East African is a | 
strangely mingled one. He has good points | 
and bad points; but the bad points alone are | 
assiduously cultivated. He singularly com: | 
bines the perverseness of childhood and the | 
unpliancy of age. Selfishness assumes the | 
plainest and most repulsive aspect. Hospi- | 
tality is unknown; 
the negro will not give a drop of cold 
water to a dying man. 
chief, revenge, are his most common charac- 
teristics. He shrinks from the idea of annihi- 
lation: ‘“* Ah, it is bad to die! to leave off 
eating and drinking! never to wear a fine 
cloth!” The “social evil” exists, only it is 
not considered an evil. Women are fattened 





ability. The condition of the natives contrasts 
favourably, he thinks, with that of many of 
the European peasantry, and is incomparably 
superior to the ryots of British India. When 
the sun has dashed the dew from the grass, the 
elder boys drive the herd to pasture, and do not 
return till sunset. The elders, even at this 
early hour, devote themselves to steady drink- 
ing. They talk, laugh,smoke, sleep,and gamble. 
Gambling is a passion. They will first sell their 
property and then sell themselves. A negro 
will stake his aged mother against a cow, which 
appears to be the value attached to the old lady. 
At one o’clock dinner, the great event of negro 
life, comes off. The negro’s whole soul is in 
his stomach. The meal is his meditation by 
day and his dream by night. The human 
animal is ravenous after flesh. 


Fish is comparatively despised. Smoked zebra 
is a favourite dish, and Captain Burton speaks 
enthusiastically of the flayour. The negroes 
differ from Swift's islanders in refusing to crack 
the egg either at the little end or at the big 
end ; this probably arises from a religious pre- 
judice, whether indigenous or imported it is 
impossible to say. 
sugar, and if any falls on the ground they 


would rather eat an ounce of earth than lose | 
Of course, the East African | 


a single grain. 
eats himself into a state or torpidity. When 
he revives, he chats, plays, smokes and chews 
as before. In the cool sunset the women fetch 
their water from the wells, and then gather 
together in little groups. As for morality, 
neither the word nor the thing exists among 
them : the idea of perfect bliss is total intoxi- 
eation all day and total insensibility all night. 
Their wants are few and simple; the fertility 
of the country has cursed them with exemp- 
tion from labour. Music is their favourite 
amusement, but their music is at the lowest 
ebb. Good tunists and admirable timists, they 
are totally destitute of creative faculty, and 
are incapable of advancing a single point : their 
music always consists of the simplest and most 
monotonous combinations of sound. The 
banjo, drum, and sounding board, are of course 
their favourite instruments. But the great 
reliefs of life, are the regular drinking-bout 
and the occasional hunt. The elephant, 
haunting the low grounds of stagnant waters 
and dense vegetation, is a valuable and easy 
prey. The hunt isa most solemn occasion, 
and is inaugurated by a preliminary week of 
dancing and intoxication. The vast variety of 
European diseases are unknown among these 
people, though the lues has penetrated into the 
heart of Africa. As most diseases are attri- 
buted to demoniacal agency, the medicine-man 
has no need of polypharmacy. Directly he has 
received a fee, his services are no longer avail- 
able till intoxication has consumed the whole 
of it. The Africans, however, are so far in 


Any living | 
thing, clean or unclean, will suit his palate. | 


They cluster like flies round | 


for marriage just as pigs are fattened for mar- 
ket. Divorce is effected by the simple expe- 
dient of turning the wife out of doors. Of all 
this miserable degradation, the slave trade, 
perpetuated through centuries, is a main cause; 
to Africa the almost solitary gift of Christen- 
dom has been corruption. 

Captain Burton gives an interesting, but 
most melancholy account of Fetissism, the 
faith of East Africa. ‘The word is derived 
from the Portuguese, fvitico, ‘a doing,’ scil. of 
magic, by euphuism.” Just as the exquisite 
scenery of Greece peopled the shadowy world 
with the creations of a graceful and fantastic 
mythology, so the religious ideas of the African 
have been derived from the gloomy forest and 
monstrous jungle, the tangled hill, the lone 
vacant desert. Their only religious ideas are 
those of awe and horror, their only superior 





African argues that if he is ill while others are 
well, something must have caused the difference, 
and such an agency must be supernatural or 
magical. They have a blind adoration, 
| an intense desire to propitiate the animate 
| and inanimate objects that possess such in- 
fluences; and this is Fetissism. For the rest 
| they have a Sadducean disbelief in resurrection, 
| angel, or spirit. They are in a state of vague 
atheism, inasmuch as their conception of a 
Deity is of the very mistiest description, which 
they have never been able to embody in a dis- 
tinct idea. Everywhere prevails the most cruel, 
blind, and sensual superstition. Thousands 
are tortured and put to death for witchcraft ; 
thousands also actually persuade themselves 
into the belief that they possess the infernal 
craft. Trial by ordeal is common; poison is 
| administered ; a heated spixe is driven into the 

person ; a red-hot hatchet is thrust into the 
mouth. Such is their most miserable state of 
spiritual disease and death. 

Captain Burton seems to be uncertain 
whether the East African savage is a degeneracy 
from civilised man, or a barbarian that has 
never raised himself a single step. Does he 
think, with Lord Monboddo, that they were 
originally apes, and came over from the island of 
Madagascar? Does he hold the old Lucretian 
doctrine, which Horace reproduced in the well- 
known passage beginning— 

* Tune prorepserunt primis anima! 

Mutum et turbe pecas, glander 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, at 
Pugnabant armis.” 

On the whole, however, we imagine that the 
tendency of Captain Burton's arguments is to 
vindicate the doctrine of the unity of the human 
race. Even the South African must be con- 
sidered to belong to the race Adamique. 
* That a higher condition of the human race 
has preceded a lower,” says a great writer, “‘ is 
a truth which at all times by the greatest men 
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gress from a higher point, has been proved by 





out of his abundance, | 


Greed, falsehood, mis- | mendation would be superfiuous. 


intelligences are demdéns and goblins. The | 


has been acknowledged.” The downward pro- | 





ancl 





1 monuments, by the structure of lan- 
guage, by general tradition, by Divine revela- 
tion. teligion has its traces among the 
poorest and rudest tribes,” says Herder. 
“Whence did the people obtain them? Has 
every wretch discovered for himself a system of 
natural theology ? These people, struggling for 
subsistence, make no discoveries. They follow 
in everything the traditions of their fathers.” 
We must now part with Captain Burton. 
Further language of praise or cordial recom- 
Although 
the work is written in a lively and even brilliant 
| style, yet so much thought, science, and learn- 
‘ing necessarily levy a large demand on time 
and patience. The most careless reader will 
find something to amuse him; but those who 
lend the deepest attention will find themselves 
abundantly, and superabundantly, repaid. 





ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE IL* 
Mr. Massey in the House of Commons is in 
no way different from Mr. Massey in his study- 
The Chairman of Committees and the historian 
are in all respects one and the same. We might 
_have a difficulty in recognising the leader of 
the Opposition in the Dae of “ Henrietta 
Temple,” or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the ** Homeric Studies.” But, like Macau- 
lay, the member for Salford speaks as he writes, 
and thinks as he speaks. The business like 
manner which distinguishes him in the House 
_ is preserved in his writings, and is as valuable 
| in the one as it is indispensable in the other. 
| And probably Mr. Massey has to perform 
similar functions as historian and legislator. 
| He is emphatically a useful man. He has no 
| brilliancy and he has not much depth. But he is 
gifted with great practical sense; he is careful 
and he is impartial. Equally industrious with 
| Earl Stanhope, he is less weighty. Leas bril- 
liant than Macaulay or Mr. Froude, he is more 
Teliable. Displaying considerable knowledge 
| and considerable impartiality, unfettered by 
any crotchet or “fixed idea,” and writing in 
an agreeable and not undignified style, Mr. 
Massey will rank, if not amongst the greatest, 
at least amongst.the most useful, of English 
historians. 

The second volume of Mr. Massey's history 
brought us down te the middle of the year 1780, 
and the suppression of the famous “ No Popery” 

_riots, headed by Lord George Gordon. The 
aspect of England at the commencement of the 
next year was most unpromising, and her posi- 
tion as critical as at any period of her history 
before or since. She was at war with three 
great naval Powers—France, Spain, and Hol- 
land. The French and Spanish fleets cruised 
in British waters and threatened the English 


coast. Gibraltar was hotly besieged by the 
Spanish. The war with America, which had 


now been prosecuted for five years, was still 

draining the nation of men and money, and 
dissensions between Clinton and Cornwallis 
| prevented any successful or united operation. 
| New York was threatened by Washington, and 
| its defence occupied all the attention of the 
| Commander-in-Chief, whilst Lord Cornwallis 
| carried on his operations in the southern pro- 
vinces, and paid small attention either to the 
| designs or the wants of his superior officer. 
| At home, the administration was in the hands 
| of men who did not believe in the policy they 
| were carrying out. The Opposition was 
| strong and vigorous. The House of Commons 
Bence corrupted, and a ministerial or court 





| * A History of England during the Reign of George HI- 
By William Massey, M.P. Yol 3. 1781-1793. (London 
J. W. Parker. 1360.) 
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majority was secured by the placemen, or “king's 
friends.” The unsuccessful conduct of the war 
and the corruption of the Legislature, together 
with the talent of the Opposition and the 
feebleness of Lord North, were sure to bring 
about an important change in no very long 
time. In the Parliament which met at the 
close of the year i780, Fox, as the champion of 

pular rights, was returned against Lord 

incoln, for the influential and liberal con- 
stituency of Westminster, with Rodney—then 
absent in command of the fleet in the West 
Indies—for his colleague. At this same general 
election, however, Burke lost his seat for 
Bristol, and was obliged to have recourse once 
more to the borough of Malton, which he had 
formerly represented, and which, through Lord 
Rockingham’s influence, again returned him. 
Keppel, rejected at Windsor through the 
Castle interest, was made their representative 
by the electors of the county of Surrey. The 
Ministry came off victorious in the first trial of 
strength, and Mr. Cornwall was elected to the 
office of Speaker, against Sir Fletcher Norton, 
by a majority of sixty-nine. Their next 
triumph was the defeat of Burke's bill for 
regulating the Civil List, though on this occa- 


sion their majority was only fifty-three in a | 
‘The debate on the second reading 


full House. 
of this bill was chiefly remarkable as being the 


occasion of William Pitt’s first speech in the | 


House of Commons. This, perhaps the most 
extraordinary maiden speech ever delivered, 
more than fulfilled the expectations to which 
Pitt's name and his university reputation 
fairly gave rise. It is nota little singular that 
the first effort of a minister who has done more 
than any other man to embarrass the national 
finances, should have been in favour of econo- 
mical reform. Speaking of this oration, of the 
26th of February, 1751, Mr. Massey truly 
says:—‘* The promise of parliamentary excel- 
lence displayed in this remarkable speech was 
amply fulfilled ; not so the hope which it held 
out that the cause of economical government 
had ——— a powerful friend.” (p. 44). 
On the 27th of November the news arrived 
in London of the capture of York Town and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Washing- 
ton. Addresses to the Crown, praying for a 
discontinuance of the war—once so popular— 


and many of them including a petition for the | 


dismissal of Ministers, were presented from 


some of the most important bodies in the | 


kingdom—from the City of London, from 
Westminster, Middlesex, and Surrey. At 
length, on the 20th of March, 1782, Lord 
North announced to the House of Commons 
that the King had been graciously pleased to 
accept his resignation, and that his administra- 
tion was at an end. So ended this famous 
Ministry, which Mr. Massey stigmatises as the 
worst that had directed the affairs of the empire 
since the infamous Cabal. Mr. Massey then pro- 
ceeds to draw a short but ingenious comparison 
between the Ministry of which Lord North was 
head, and the memorable government of 
the Restoration Cabal. The aim of Charles 
IL, he argues, was to throw aside the 
restraints of law and become absolute. George 
TIL sought to diminish the power of an oligarchy 
and become free. The one, too indolent to work 
ut his own purpose, had recourse to men of 
greater industry and greater audacity than 
himself; the other had courage enough to 
execute the task himself, and what he chiefly 
wanted in his Ministers was that they should 
passively obey his behests. Shaftesbury, again, 
the chief of the Cabal, was “ brilliant, am- 
bitious, intriguing, faithless,” and was as ready 
to enter into the royal designs as he was 
capable of carrying them out. North, indolent 


and destitute of ambition, genial and com- 
pliant, was equally fitted to meet the require- 
ments of George IIT.; as the author pointedly 
remarks, supporting measures which he believed 
to be ruinous, by means which he knew to be 
unconstitutional and corrupt. 

Upon the retirement of Lord North, the 
Rockingham cabinet was formed. The 
Rockingham cabinet was a house divided 
against itself. The great Whig party con- 
sisted of two branches, the larger and more 
able, which followed the Marquis of Rocking- 


ham, and the ancient followers of Chatham, | 


whose leadership now belonged to Lord Shel- 
burne. Rockingham was made first minister, 
and Shelburne secretary for home affairs. 
Fox was the other secretary, and Lord John 
Cavendish chancellor of the exchequer, whilst 
Thurlow retained his chancellorship in the 
Upper House. Burke was appointed pay- 
master-general, without a seat in the cabinet. 


many defects, sufficient to disqualify anybody 
but Burke for high office, points out that his 
office was considered ample preferment “ for a 





political adventurer.” This is perhaps the 
| most extraordinary, and certainly the most 
disgraceful, act of Whig exclusiveness ever per- 
petrated. One of three conditions which 
| Rockingham had made essential to his accept- 
ance of office was, that Burke’s bill for econo- 
| mical veform should become a ministerial 
measure, and yet the author of that bill was 
excluded from an honour, which was accorded 
to men like General Conway and Lord Caven- 
dish. The evil of his absence from the cabinet 
was soon visible, in the curtailment of the very 
bill which he himself brought forward, a cur- 
tailment which subjected him to much reproach 


compliance with the request of the cabinet 
and i his own inclination. In the 


years afterwards, Burke describes the diffi- 
culties with which, as author of this bill, he 
had to contend. To use his own words, he 
was loaded with hatred for everything that 
was withheld, and with obloquy for everything 
that was given. 

The Ministry fulfilled two other pledges 
given when in opposition, and pressed das 
both Houses, in spite of the hostility of 
| Thurlow, their own coll e, two most 
important and valuable measures, which, along 
with Burke's bill for economical reform, had 
been made the conditions of office. One of 
these measures deprived all revenue officers of 
the elective franchise, and the other made it 
illegal for government contractors to sit in the 
House of Commons. As a proof of what an 
extensive inroad upon royal power was made 
by the first of these, Lord Rockingham declared 
that the Crown lost seventy boroughs, in all of 
| which the elections had been decided by the 





| votes of the revenue officers. The other bill | 


| had a doubly beneficial effect, for it not only 


| removed a large number of corrupt members | 


|from the Legislature, but it also acted as a 
check to that infamous system by which the 
public contracts were given, not to those best 
competent to undertake them, but to those 
who always voted with the Ministry. Mr. 
Massey rightly condemns the bombastic and 


of {the royal m which intro- 
Civil List reform bill—‘the best 


‘* best of kings” regarded the measure with the 
| sincerest repugnance. 

| As the author says, however, the members of 
| the cabinet were more rivals than colleagues. 





The author, whilst admitting that Burke had | 


at the time, but which was probably made in | 


‘* Letter to a Noble Lord,’ written fourteen ' 


extravagant language employed by Burke, in| 


of messages to the best of people from the best | 
of kings"—when it was well known that the | 


Shelburne and Fox had had serious disagree- 
ments, and there would, in all probability, 
speedily have been an open rupture, had not 
the Ministry been dissolved by the sudder 
death of its chief, the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The Whigs, who had now lost their leader, 
recommended the King to make the Duke of 
Portland first minister, but he steadily refused, 
and the Marquis of Rockingham was succeeded 
by Shelburne. Fox, Burke, Lord John Ca- 
vendish, and eight other members of the Govern- 
| ment, resigned ; Pitt became chancellor of the 
exchequer, and Lord Grantham and Thomas 
| Townshend secretaries of state. 
| As Mr. Massey remarks, the division of the 
| Whig party into two branches was at an end 
| on the death of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The Shelburne faction was beginning to show 
a partiality for the Court. The Bedford con- 
nection had long been dissolved. That of the 
Grenvilles had not yet been formed. In fact, 
the state of party was now most unsatisfactory, 
and did not look promising either for the 
Ministry or the public interests. The coalition 
which was formed in the midst of this confused 
condition of public affairs, we cannot scruple 
to denounce as one of the most unworthy 
and shameful proceedings recorded in the 
history of statesmanship. That Lord North 
and Fox should remain hostile to one another 
to the end of their careers, might have been 
expected. At the same time, that they should 
unite if any remarkable exigency of the public 
service called for their active co-operation, was 
also to be expected. But that this co-operation 
and joint action should take place with refer- 
ence to the peace, was certainly as surprising 
as it was discreditable,—a e, says Mr. 
Massey, ‘“‘ which one of them had long thought 
desirable, and which the other, up to the 
_ moment of the coalition, had been engaged in 
negotiating as a minister of the Crown. 

Of the treaties themselves, the author 
regards them as open to no considerable objec- 
tion, and probably they were the most advan- 
tageous which the circumstances of the case 
allowed. Had it not been for the twofold 
victory gained by British arms—the defeat of 
the French fieet by Lord Rodney, and the 
repulse of the Spaniards from Gibraltar after 
a three years’ siege—the terms would have been 
very different. However, the Opposition 
threw them out by two hundred and twenty- 
four to two hundred and eight. Shelburne at 
once resigned, and his colleagues only retained 
office till their successors were appointed. 
Various abortive attempts were made to form 
a combination between the existing elements of 

. Pitt would not act without Lord 
Shelburne, and Fox would not act with him. 
Fox would not act without Lord North, and 
Pitt refused to have any relations with him. 
At length the famous Coalition Ministry was 
formed, with the Duke of Portland for its 
nominal head. Before its complete formation, 
there was a threat of a serious rupture, and 
this was only the precursor of the weak and 
troubled existence which a cabinet consisting 
of such heterogeneous elements was sure to 
lead. These internal dissensions were only 
equalled in bitterness by the hatred with which 
the King looked upon them. At the royal 
levée, when Shelburne formally resigned his 
office, he was treated with the most marked 
| attention, whilst the new ministers were un- 
mistakably convinced of the sincere aversion 
with which they were regarded. 

Soon after the new ministers had taken their 
seats, Pitt’s motion on Parliamentary Reform 
| was brought before the House. It was a very 
|_ inferior measure to that of the preceding year. 
In his bill of 1782, Pitt proposed to extinguish 
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a certain number of closed boroughs, and | 


transfer their seats to more considerable places. 

3ut this admirable, and in fact essential, pro- 
vision had: altogether disappeared in the Dill 
of 1783, and the whole of the nomination 
boroughs were left in statu quo, It was pro- 
posed to add a hundred members to the coun- 
ties, with the exception of a certain number 
which were to be given to the boroughs. There 
was also a feeble and impotent attempt to 
contend against corruption. Corrupt boroughs 
were to be disfranchised as soon as they were 
convicted of corruption. It is singular that 
Pitt’s reform bill of 1783 was met by the 
same answer as Lord John Russell's in 1860— 
that the people did not want parliamentary 
reform. It was opposed by Burke and Lord 
North, and finally thrown out by a majority 
of one hundred and forty-four in a house of 
four hundred and forty-two. 

We need not go through the history of the 
Coalition Ministry, which was finally hurled 
from power by the rejection of the India bill 
by the Lords. We fully agree with Mr. 
Massey in his denunciation of the tortuous 
policy of the King :— 

“The constitution has provided no means by 
which the opinion of the Sovereign upon any 
question pending inthe Legislature can be com- 
municated either to the Legislature or to the 
country. If it were otherwise, an opinion of such 
importance could claim no immunity from that 
freedom of censure which, in this country, attends 
the expression of any opinion calculated to influence 
public affairs. It is needless to point out the mis- 
chievous and unseemly consequences which would 
ensue. The King, if a man of energy and ability, 
might press the influence of the Crown to an undue 
extent ; if a man of ordinary capacity, he might 
bring monarchy into contempt. But it does not 
follow, because the King is wisely secluded from 
active participation in public affairs, that he is 
thereby rendered a passive instrument in the hands 
of his political servants. He has in his nobility a 
body of hereditary counsellors, either of whom may 
at any time tender him advice, upon which it is 
competent for him to proceed. This privilege, how- 
ever, is plainly abused, when the Sovereign avails 
himself of it to cabal against his responsible Minis- 
ter, and to open a correspondence with his personal 
friends and dependants, for the purpose of defeating 
the measures which his Ministers have recommended 
to Parliament. Yet this was the practice which the 
King had pursued since the commencement of his 
reign, though he had never before acted with such 
contempt of caution and reserve as marked his 
conduct on the India bill. If he had beeen advised 
that the bill was an encroachment on the just rights 
of the Crown, he should have summoned his 
Cabinet, and demanded that the obnoxious measure 
should be modified or withdrawn. The alternative 
of compliance would have been dismissal, or retire- 
ment from his service. His Majesty would then 
have been in a condition to appeal to his Parliament, 
and from the Parliament to his people. But, far 
from taking this course, the King never made any 
communication on the subject to his accredited 
servants. He had been informed by his late chan- 
cellor of the character of the bili before it had been 
submitted to the Commons for a second reading ; 
yet he suffered it to pass through all its stages in 
the Lower House without any intimation of his 
pleasure : and it was only when the bili was brought 
up to the Lords, that he interposed in a clandestine 
and irregular manner to arrest its progress. But the 
defeat of the bill was only a secondary object. His 
aim, and that of his coadjutors, the two peers, who, 
under pretence of offering their Sovereign consti- 
tutional advice, furnished him with a scheme for 
betraying his Ministers, was to get rid of those 
Ministers ; and the India bill was made use of for 
that purpose.” 

With the accession of Pitt to power com- 
menced a new era of English history. From 
this point the history of England, as Macaulay 
observes, becomes the history of the civilised 


| volumes now before us. 


| dorse their earlier productions. 


world. Here we will leave Mr. Massey. 
account of Pitt's policy, down to the final de- 


and judgment as are found in the portion of 
his work through which we have already gone. 


Before concluding, however, we must notice | 


the author’s opinion upon the execution of 
Major André, because it is that least popular 
in England. Mr. Massey brings forward the 
grounds of public law on which the execution 
was justified, and it must be confessed hisreason- 
ing is very cogent. Much stress was laid at the 
time upon the fact that André admitted that 
he did not land under a flag of truce. But 
whether André did or did not make this ad- 
mission, seems to the author immaterial. “To 
maintain,” says Mr. Massey, ‘“ that a flag of 
truce which is intended only for those commu- 
nications between hostile forees which the 
courtesies and exigencies of civilised warfare 
require, can be available to cover such a trans- 
action as that which André came avowedly to 
negotiate, is a mockery and an absurdity.” 
The same argument applies to the safe-conduct 
which André received from the traitor Arnold. 
Mr. Massey justly compares a safe-conduct 
with a sealed instrument. The safe-conduct is 
valid just as an instrument is conelusive for 
the parties who signed it. But a deed fran- 
dulently procured is void ab initio, and a 
safe-conduct given by a traitor is no less so. 
To this it has been replied that it is impossible 
to draw the line which shall define where passes 
begin to be invalid—where treachery is matured, 
or where treacherous designs are only hatching. 
But this has certainly no weight here, for 
Arnold’s treachery was as ripe as treachery 
could be. The papers seereted on André’s 
person when he was captured attested more 
than sufficiently the treason on Arnold’s part. 
This treason unquestionably invalidated the 
pass given to André. But here come in 
considerations of humanity and expediency. 
On the former point, we really are unable to 
see any reason why André should not meet the 
customary fate of a spy. It is true, he was an 
officer; but isnot thatratheran aggravation than 
an extenuation of the offence? In any case, 
the fact of an offender being one of rank is not 
a sufficient plea, and, in Mr. Massey's words, 
the Adjutant-General of the British army was 
no common spy. On the whole, however, this, 
like the execution of Marshal Ney, will always 
remain an open question, and public opinion 
on it will remain divided. Some, with Earl 
Stanhope, will look upon André’s execution as 
the greatest blot in Washington’s career. 
Others, with Mr. Massey, will believe that the 
justice of the sentence is clearly established. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS.* 
It is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure that 
we find the miscellaneous writings of Lord 
Macaulay gathered into the two handsome 
It is not generally 
desirable to preserve from oblivion the un- 
avowed writings of eminent men, who, as a 
rule, are true to their own fame, and do not, 
without tolerably good reason, decline to en- 
But these 
magnificent fragments of Lord Macaulay’s 


| possess merit of the very highest order; in 


their oryn line they are only inferior to his 
acknowledged works; thesethey are not farfrom 
equalling, and they contain some passages equal 
or superior to any he ever wrote. One of the 
severest of critics of others, Macaulay was most 
of all severe towards himself ; and yet Macaulay 
saw reason to modify his unfavourable estimate 





* Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. In 2 vols. 
(London: Longman and Co. 1560.) 


His | 


of these papers, and contemplated their publi- 


| cation either by himself or by those who should 
claration of war, is marked by the same sense | 


| 


represent him after his death. We should be 
truly sorrow if the magnificent conclusion to 


| the essay on Dryden were not preserved. The 

















articles on Mirabeau and Barére are almost 
the only papers that contain Lord Macaulay's 
views on a most recent and interesting period 
of history. 

On Mr. Ellis, the recorder of Leeds, Lord 
Macaulay’s literary executor, has devolved the 
task of preparing this collection for the 
We cannot say that we are alicguther pelosi 
satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Ellis 
has discharged his functions. These volumes 
are several degrees removed from being an ex- 


| haustive collection of Lord Macaulay's miscel- 


laneous writings, nor is it desirable, perha: 

that they should be; but we think Mr. Ellis’s 
judgment has been occasionally mistaken, both 
in what he has admitted and in what he has 
excluded. We think that the three articles on 
Mr. Mill and the utilitarian theory of govern- 
ment, might have been wisely omitted. The 
indecorous language adopted towards Mr. Mill 
was confessedly a mistake—a mistake redeemed 
by a candid and even generous apology, but 
which is now deliberately promulgated. It is 
not enough to say that the author of the 
‘+ History of British India” is now no more ; 


respect is due to a great man’s posthumous 
reputation. Another reason, which ought to 


have been final as to the exclusion, is the 
shallow and flippant manner with which Mac- 
aulay deals with great philosophical qnestions, 
which to profound thinkers—such, for instance, 
as Mr. Mill's world-known son—must appear 
amusingly unsatisfactory. Moreover, Macaula: 


| occasionally talks positive Hobbism, from whi 


a knowledge of Bishop Butler's writings would 
have saved him. Even Sir James Macintosh 
on this occasion was obliged to give up his 
illustrious friend. We think Mr. Ellis must 
have hesitated some time before he resolved to 
reprint the papers on “ Sadler's Law of Popu- 
lation.” In truth, the controversy, as we read 
it now, is dry and uninteresting. It, however, 
affords some points interesting enough to a 
future biographer of Macaulay. When the 
first article was published, Mr. Sadler easily 
divined the secret of the authorship. He re- 
plied in a pamphlet of a hundred pages, and 
was silly enough to hunt through Macaulay's 
prize-poems for instances of faulty metaphor. 
He adduced such lines as— 
“ Thy fame shall snatch from him a greener wreath, 
The vestal radiance of poetic fire.” 

Macaulay, in his rejoinder, pleasantly admits 
the faults; but says there is a difference be- 
tween the errors of seventeen and the errors of 
sixty. The quarrel between the two was again 
renewed on the hustings at Leeds. At the 
Leeds election consequent on the Reform Bill, 
Mr. Sadler, possibly not without splenetic 
recollections, contested the seat with Mr. 
Macaulay. As the vacancy and the candidates 
were known long before, the election extended 
over more than a year, and was very fruitful 
in letters, speeches, addresses, anecdotes, that 
possess a great and peculiar interest. The 
Sadlerites objected to Macaulay that his father 
was a placeman, his brother a placeman, himself 
a placeman. They also opposed him on the very 


| contradictory grounds that he was a minion of 


the ministry, and had to do all the drudgery— 
that he was a mere official idler, whose duties 
were confined to reading the newspapers. The 
high-spirited reviewer was again victorious 
over his quondem foe. The Leeds people have 
always been highiy proud of their “ super- 
human member,” who, however, vacated his 


seat the very next session. 
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We also desiderate certain features that are 


absent in this collection. Weof course could 
not meet. here with his copious diaries. But 
did he not make certain contributions to the 
periodical press beyond the two political squibs 
reprinted from the ‘“ Times,” most probably 


i 
in consequence of the me: nade of them | 













in Moore's * Diary and C 5”? He 
also, we/believe, sent over pers from 
India very closely approx 2 essays; 


we imagine that these could iscovered, and 
that there would be no objection to their pub- 
lication. There are one or two articles in 
“ Knight's Quarterly Magazine,” and several 
in the “ Edinburgh,” which, for various reasons, 
would be very well worth re-publication. 
Some of his productions can only be identified 
by internal evidence, but the internal evidence 
is very strong. Macaulay was in the habit of 
working up the best part of the matter of his 
unknown writings in his avowed and more 
formal publications. Ie allowed no waste, and 
Was economical amid al! his ficent expen- 
diture. This generaliy fur s a perfectly 
reliable clue. These early writings, published 
and unpublished, are very valuable. They are 
valuable for their very considerable literary 
merit; and because they are written with 
greater freshness and enthusiasm than his later 
writings display. But they are especially 
valuble as affording us a tolerably-clear view 
of the gradual formation of his tastes, general 
opinions, and political principles. This is the 
most truly valuable part of the biography of a 
great man, much more interesting and useful 
than any collection of dates and localities. 
This somewhat maimed collection from Knight 
is calculated to convey inaccurate notions. For 
instance, Mr. Ellis gives us 2 Lay supposed to be 
sung by one of Cromwell's Ironsides, but does | 
not give us a companion Lay supposed to be 
sung by a Cavalier. According to Mr. Ellis’s | 
selection, we should suppose that Macaulay | 
thoroughly identified himself in feeling with | 
the Parliamentarians; but he “ shifts his side 
as a lawyer knows how,” and the two pieces 
are little better than rhetorical exercises. The 
fact is, that Macaulay at this time hada con- 
siderable dash of historical Toryism. He was 
quite uninfluenced by the extreme party views 
of his subsequent career. In one of ‘bias earliest 
papets which Mr. Ellis has not reprinted, he 
says, “ We espouse no party. Zadig himself 
did not listen to the memorable controversy 
about Zoroaster and his griffins with more com- 
posure and impartiality than we hope to dis- 
play on most of the subjects that interest 
ee. We are neutrals, neutrals after 

ion Miguel’s own heart.” In his reference to 
Voltaire, we have about the earliest example of 
Macaulay's wonderful allusive power. An in- 
teresting book might be published, entitled 
“Lord Macaulay's Allusions,” tracing his refer- 
ences to their source, and noticing the influence 
of the laws of association upon the historian’s 
mind. But to return to Macaulay's historical 
politics. His early views about Cromwell and 
the Revolution were very modified compared 
with those which he subsequently held. For 
instance, in his speeches at the Cambridge 
Union—and portions of these have been pre- 
served—he calls Cromwell the enslaver of his 
country. He declared that his heart bled for | 
the sufferings of the Church. He denies that | 
Cromwell's thirst for personal aggrandisement | 
could be accompanied by true religion. We | 



















suspect that this is very different from what | 
he would have written in later life. But at | 
this early date the revulsion in favour of Crom- 
well, which Mr. Carlyle brought to a culminat- | 
ype had not then fully set in. Macaulay | 


not care to plant his feet firmly till he was | 


| had slowly and surely esta 


first sure of the ground. ‘The swiftest, 
strongest, most dexterous swimmer with the 
tide, he was not a man who would care to 
breast it. We noti much the same 
thing in literature. iy life, when every 
one was scofiing at Wordsworth, he joined in 
the mockery ; in later ye 











s, when Wordsworth 
lished himself, he 
uine respect. 

Thus at the very outset of his career his 
tastes were almost thoroughly and exclusively 
literary. In his later time he returned once 
more to the days of his youth. In fact, pure 
literature constituted Macaulay's differentia. 
When his admirers challenge for him a fore- 
most place as historian, orator, statesman, we 
admit the claim with a qualification. Litera- 
ture in each instance determines his rank. To 
the extent that literature is an element in 
oratory, he was a great orator; to the extent 
that literature is an element in history, he was 
a great historian; to the extent that literature 
is an element in siatesmanship, he was a great 
statesman. Of course, in statesmanship litera- 
ture is almost xil. In history, literature is 
almost everything ; 
thing, if we distinguish between the masterly 
execution and the partial and one-sided prin- 
ciples. 

terity” did not live to be ‘+ elevated to the 

ench.” In reference to oratory, our position 
ought, perhaps, to be re-stated. For Macaulay's 
fervid nature eminently fitted him to become 
a great orator. If his speeches were essays, it 
is also true that his writings are oratorical. It 
is no detraction from Macaulay’s rank as an 
orator if he broke down in reply, and could 
not extemporise an address. An orator is such 
by virtue of his orations, as a painter is such 
by virtue of his paintings. He is a great 
painter all the same if he cannot execute a 
portrait, and declines to dash off a sketch. 

We regret that Macaulay's prize-poems are 


Ts 






spoke the language of ge 


> 








| not included in this collection, in which they 


deserve a place. Of ‘“ Pompeii,” we do not 
think very much, but ** Evening” indicates a 
remarkable advance, and is a really beautiful 
production. Written when a young man at 


men of the age Macaulay was when he com- 
posed it. We will almost venture to say that 
there is no undergraduate of any poetic taste 
at Oxford or Cambridge who is not perfectly 
familiar with this noble poem. Ranged with 
these ought to be his unsuccessful poem on 
* Waterloo.” It o , nevertheless, to have 





yet very far from every- | : . 
. “..| covered the cultivated fields and the walls of 












sy thy pouting, by thy 
And by all the varied w 
Which so sweetly wor ¥ 
Laughter, blushes, sighs, ca 
By thy lips and by thy tresses, 
Sometimes think upon me. 
* Think upon the parting day, 
And the tears I kissed away 
From thy glowing che 
Think of many a dear 
Think of all that Ihave sy 
Ali I may not speak.” 

The next isa passage of richest eloquence 
from one of his unreprinted political articles in 
the “Edinburgh.” A comparison with the 
speeches on the Reform Bill would alone place 
the authenticity beyond question :— 

“The paroxysm terminated. A singular train of 
events restored the house of Bourbon to the French 
throne. The exiles have returned. But they have 
returned as the few survivors of the deluge—re- 







| turned to a world in which they could recognise 
| nothing, in which the valleys had been raised and 
| the mountains depressed, and the courses of the 





rivers changed—in which sand and seaweed had 


imperial cities. They have returned to seek in vain, 


“This brilliant pleader at the bar of | amidst the mouldering relics of a former system, and 


the fermenting elements of a new creation, the traces 
of any remembered object. The old boundaries are 
obliterated—the old laws are forgotten—the old 
titles have become laughing-stocks—the gravity of 
the parliaments and the pomp of the hierarchy—the 
doctors whose disputes agitated the Sorbonne—and 
the embroidered multitude whose footsteps wore out 
the marble pavements of Versailles—all have dis- 
appeared. ‘The proud and voluptuous prelates, who 
feasted on silver and dozed amidst curtains of massy 
velvet, have been replaced by curates who undergo 
every drudgery and every humiliation for the wages 
of lackeys. To those gay and elegant nobles who 
studied military science as a fashionable accomplish- 
ment, and expected military rank as a part of their 
birthright, have succeeded men born in lofts and 
cellars; educated in the half-naked ranks of the re- 
volutionary armies, and raised by ferocious valour 
and self-taught skill to dignities with which the 


| coarseness of their manners and language forms a 


nr ae | itself by playing at despotism, by revi 
college, it will always be fascinating to young | itself by playing at despotism, by 1 


grotesque contrast. The government may amuse 





iving the names 
and aping the style of the old court—as Helenus, in 
Epirus, consoled himself for the lost magnificence of 


| Troy, by calling his brook Xanthus, and the entrance 


of his little capital the Scan Gate. But the law 
of entail is gone, and cannot be restored. The liberty 


| of the pross is established, and the feeble struggles of 
| the minister cannot permanently put itdown. The 


been the successful poem, as was generally said | 


in the university at the time, and even by ex- 
aminers. We believe his opponent owed his 
success to a minute local acquaintance with the 


| rica 


field of Waterloo, which he turned to excellent | 


account. Macaulay, greatly chagrined, de- 
stroyed the poem, but a copy was preserved by 
admiring relatives. 

We must give a couple of extracts from those 
earlier writings of Macaulay, an | weshall take 
them from those which Mr. Ellis has not edited. 
The first is alovesong. Macaulay has another 
love song to another young lady on the very 
next page, which looks rather like un- 
limited flirtation. We prefer this love song to 
“The Madonna” (1827), which Mr. Ellis 
gives. ‘The Madonna” is only a sort of in- 
troversion of the famous love scene in “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” There is an artificial ring about 





| it, moreorer, which little suits the language of 


passion. 


“ Ry thy love, fair girl of France, 
And the arch and bashful glance 
Which so well revealed it : 
$y the flush upon thy brow, 
sy the softly-faltered vow, 
“And the kissed which sealed it ; 











Bastile is fallen, and can never more rise from its 
ruins. A few words, a few ceremonies, a few rheto- 
topics, make up all that remains of that system 
+ 


h was founded so deeply by the policy of the 





waic 


| house of Valois, and adorned so splendidly by the 


pride of Louis the Great. 

“Ts this a romance? or is it a faithful picture of 
what has lately been in a neighbouring land—of 
what may shortly be within the borders of our own ? 
Has the warning been given in vain? Have our 
Mannerses and Clintons so soon forgotten the fate 
of houses as wealthy and as noble as their own? 
Have they forgotten how the tender and delicate 
wwoman—the woman who would not set her foot on 
the earth for tenderness and delicateness, the idol of 
gilded drawing-rooms, the pole-star of crowded 
theatres, the standard of beauty, the arbitress of 
fashion, the patroness of genius —was compelled to 
exchange her luxurious and dignified ease for labour 
and dependence, the sighs of dukes and the flattery 
of bowing abbés for the insults of rade pupils and 
exacting mothers—perhaps even to draw an infamous 
and miserable subsistence from those charms which 
had been the glory of royal circles—to sell for a 
morsel of bread her reluctant caresses and her hag- 
gard smiles—to be turned over from a garret to a 
hospital, and from a BH to a parish vault? 
Have they forgotten how the gallant and luxurious 
nobleman, sprung from illustrious ancestors, marked 
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out from his cradle for the highest honours of the 
state and of the army, impatient of control, ex- 
quisitely sensible of the slightest affront, with all 
his high spirit, his polished manners. his voluptuous 
habits, was reduced to request, with tears in his eyes, 
credit for half-a-crown—to day after day in 
hearing the auxiliary verbs mis-recited, or the first 
page of ‘Télémaque’ misconstrued by petulant boys, 
who infested him with nicknames and caricatures, 
who mimicked his foreign accent, and laughed at 
his threadbare coat? Have they forgotten all this? 
God grant that they may never remember it with 
unavailing self-accusation, when desolation shall 
have visited wealthier cities and fairer gardens; 
when Manchester shall be as Lyons, and Stowe as 
Chantilly ; when he who now, in the pride of rank 
and opulence, sneers at what we have written in the 
bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall be thankful for a 
porringer of broth at the door of some Spanish con- 
vent, or shall implore some Italian money-lender to 
advance another pistole on his George !” 
The volumes of Knight contains many in- 
teresting notices of the life of the young 
Cantab, who is considered to have been the 
cleverest school-boy and cleverest under- 
graduate in England. All the Cambridge 
scenery and customary incidents are vividly re- 
called to us ; the studious mornings, the com- 
panionship of bright and genial spirits, the 
long gray flats, the renowned avenue of limes 
at Trinity, the gay festivities of the hall, the 
solemn twilight and gorgeous ritual of the 
chapel, the boating party and the wine party, 
and then a stirring debate at the ‘‘ Union,” anda 
wind-up with a jolly oyster supper in Petty 
Cway’s. Nothing more surely indicates the 
gigantic powers of Macaulay than the strong 
hold which, when so young a man, he seized 
upon the affections and imaginations of his 
contemporaries. Two finished portraitures of 
his character while at Cambridge, have ap- 

ed, written, each of them, by a close 
friend. One of them is to be found in Mr. 
Moultrie’s poems, so remarkable for tender 
thought and graceful versification, although 
Mr. Moultrie has signally failed to fulfil the 
brilliant promise of his youth. Mr. Moultrie’s 
is a most faithful, and occasionally a most 
unflattering portrait, yet full of genuine truth 
and affection :— 

“ Little graced 

Vrith aught of manly beanty—short, obese, 

Rough featured, coarse complexion, with lank hair 

And small gray eyes . . . his voice abrupt, 

Unmusical.” 


We hope Macaulay felt flattered by the | 
frankness of his good-natured friend. Mr. | 


Moultrie tells us that his brain— 
= “ Endued 
With power to shape and mould its gathered wealth 
As need suggested, turned with ready tact 
Its huge artillery on whatever point 
It pleased him to assail—and, sooth to say, 
He was not over-scrupulous; to him 
There was no pain like silence—no constraint 
So dull as unanimity: he breathed 
An atmosphere of argument, nor shrank 
From making, where he could not find, excuse 
For controversial fight. 
“ Meanwhile 
His heart was pure and simple as a child's, 
Unbreathed on by the world—in friendship warm, 
Contiding, generous, constant ; and though now 
He ranks among the great ones of the earth, 
And hath achieved sach glory as will last 
To future generations, he, I think, 
Would sup on oysters with as right goodwill 
In this poor house of mine, as e’er he did 
In Petty Cury’s classical first-floor, 
Some twenty years ago.” 

A companion portrait has been drawn of him 
by his gifted friend Praed, in a similar vein of 
good-natured banter, affection, and substantial 
accuracy. Poor Praed’s failure in Parliament, 
where he had every reason to expect success, 
well nigh broke his heart. On the same night 
in which Macaulay achieved a great success, 
Praed met with his signal breakdown. We 
are surprised that no collection of Praed’s 
fugitive pieces, which possess rare merit, has 


appeared in England. An American edition 
has of course appeared. We give the extract. 
We see how generally acknowledged and ad- 
mired were Macaulay’s unrivalled and most 
universal acquisitions of knowledge. ‘Tristram 
Merton” was the cognomen which he assumed 
for his contributions :— 

«“¢ Tristram Merton, come intocourt.’ Then came 
up a short, manly figure, marvellously upright, 
with a bad neckcloth, and one hand in his waistcoat- 
pocket. Of regular beauty he had little to boast ; 
but in faces where there is an expression of great 
power, or of great good humonr, or both, you do not 
regret its absence. 

“*They were glorious days,’ he said, with a bend, 
and a look of chivalrous gallantry to the circle 
around him; ‘they were glorious days for old 
Athens, when all she held of witty and of wise, of 
brave and of beautiful, was collected in the drawing- 
room of Aspasia. In those, the brightest and noblest 
times of Greece, there was no feeling so strong as 
the devotion of youth, no talisman of such virtue as 
the smile of beauty. Aspasia was the arbitress of 
peace and war, the queen of arts and arms, the 
Pallas of the spear and the pen. We have looked 
back to those golden hours with transport and with 
longing. Here our classical dreams shall in some 
sort wear a dress of reality; he who has not the 
piety of a Socrates, may at least fall down before as 
lovely a divinity; he who has not the power of a 
Pericles, may at least kneel before as beautiful an 
Aspasia.’ 

‘His tone had just so much earnestne that what 
he said was felt as a compliment, and just so much 
banter that it was felt as nothing more. As he 
concluded, he dropped on one knee, and paused. 

“*¢ Tristram, said the Attorney-General, ‘we 
really are sorry to cramp a culprit in his line of 
defence ; but the time of the court must not be 
taken up; if you can speak ten words to the pur- 
a? ‘Prythee, Frederic,’ retorted the other, ‘leave 
me to manage my own course; I have an arduous 
journey to run; and, in such a circle, like the poor 
prince in the Arabian Tales, I must be frozen into 
stone before I can finish my task, without turning 
to the right or the left.’ 

“*For the love you bear us,atruce to your 
smiles; they shall be felony without benefit of 
clergy ; and silence for an hour shall be the penalty.’ 

“* A penalty for smiles!—horrible! Paul of 
Russia prohibited round hats, and Chihu of China 
| denounced white teeth ; but this is atrocious!’ 

“*T beseech you, Tristram, if you can for amoment 
| forget your ommiscience, let us——’ 
| +] will endeavour. It is related of Zoroaster, 
that——’ 

* + Zoroaster before ladies ! monstrous! You might 
| as well eulogise couleur de rose before the president 

of the Royal Society,’ 
| “*Upon my credit, Frederic, when I look at the 
| faces before my eyes, and the narrow limits within 
which the officer compels me to ran, I almost fancy 
myself tottering into paradise by the command of 
Monkir, over Mohammed's narrow bridge, with the 
houris beckoning froin the bank.’ 

“* Then, for heaven's sake, step straight forward, 
or you cannot choose but sink by the way.’ 

“* An algebraist could not travel more scrupulously 
to his point. Confucius himself—— 

*“<*To what point you are tending, my dear 
Tristram, may I die a blockhead if I know; but you 
have now started from tweuty different points of the 
compass, and are travelling ——’ 

“* Even as Kehama drove into Padalon ! 

“<¢Oh, that he had chained you to his axle!’ said 
Frederic, tearing off his wig in a passion. ‘Put it 
all in the book, and begone: for the sober part of 
our jury have left us, and old Time has tolled his 
longest chime, and my sister is as tired as the chan- 
cellor at the close of the session.’ ” 

Some of the miscellaneous poems possess a 
touching autobiographic interest. Especially 
interesting is one which he wrote after his 
rejection at Edinburgh, in August, 1847. He 
is a little too hard in his attacks on his political 
opponents, whom he describes as ‘‘a sullen 
priesthood and a raving crowd.” 














Macaulay | 


could at a moment's notice assume the character 
of the most vielent of politicians or the most 
"ee of literary men. Till hislatestdays,and 
is best, he was quite willing to give up his litera- 
ture for politics, and when he was disappointed 
in his politics, he would avow a preference for 
literature. Macaulay had certainly a proper 
right to be in Parliament, and we have always 
thought that it was a mistaken, though 
generous, feeling, that induced him to refuse 
invitations from all other constituencies. The 
loss of his seat necessitated the loss of his high 
office, and with all his philosophy, Macaulay 
could not help feeling both losses. One reason 
of regret wouttie the material restraint imposed 
upon his power of doing those and 
-denying actions, which knew no limit 
except the limits of his ability. A more 
tender-hearted, generous, and compassionate 
nature never existed, manifested in a thousand 
noble deeds, which, were they generally known, 
would endear his memory far more than his 
mighty intellectual trophies. We remember 
meeting with a gentleman of education and 
abilities, who had encountered a sudden reverse 
of fortune: Macaulay gave him munificent 
aid, and would have done still more for him, 
had not the loss of a large official income 
crippled his power of doing good deeds. 
On the evening of that day of disappoint~ 
ment and defeat at Edinburgh, the thoughts 
of the wearied statesman, tired with 
the tumult and the strife, wandered back te 
days of childhood, and the long-unvisited man- 
sion of his birth. It was the ancient hall of 
the Babbingtons, a great Leicestershire family, 
renowned for crusaders and knights, with whom 
his own family were connected by marriage. 
From Rothley, the place of his birth, he after- 
wards assumed his well-earned title. The lines 
he wrote that August are a truly noble and 
affecting production. He applies to himself 
the pretty story which he applies to Lord 
Byron, of fays and fairies attending at the 
birth. The moonbeams are falling on the 
cradle where, —— - = the infant 
‘+ sleeps life’s first soft sleep.” ‘The fairy queens, 
with maleate step, rise and vanish through the 
gloom. The Queen of Gain swept careless by; 
the Queen of Fashion had only cold disdain; 
the Queen of Pleasure scarce vouchsafed a rose 
leaf ; ‘the Queen of Power tossed high her 
jewelled head.” At last there came one 

mightier and better than all :— 

“ Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 


Who by the cradie’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast tho? 


“* Yes, darling; let them go;’ so ran the strain: 
‘Yes; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


‘ Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign. 

Mine is the worid of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the fature miue. 


+ «Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty lew, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


“ ¢ Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


“+ Yes; thou wiit love me with exceeding love; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 
Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


“ + For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant — bough I wear, 
Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 


«Jn the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon's side; 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde, 


“ «7 brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone 
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Iii Milton's darkness with the blaze 
the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


“ * Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sandhills shall refiect the blinding glare: 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger's lair. 
P : ‘ 3 j ; : 
% * Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 
Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 
“Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange: 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea: 
And Jet them come and go: thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.’” 

The “Epitaph on a Jacobite” (1845) shows 
us the intense feeling which he threw into the 
composition of his history, and his vivid realisa- 
tion of the feelings and passions of the men of 
that age. But the most remarkable poem of 
the volume is “The Marriage of Tirzah and 
Ahirad,” which is written with a lyric fire and 
grandeur of conception worthy of the noblest 
inspirations of his genius. We are reminded 
both of Gray and Milman. It is a poem which 
the early manhood of Gray might have pre- 
duced, and is even superior to those splendid 
poetic efforts of Dean Milman which were once 
so widely popular, and which will always be 
held in recollection. It isa poem so written 
that after-ages will not willingly let it die. 
We give the concluding denunciation of the 


coming days of the deluge :— 
“ Therefore on that proud mountain's crown 
Thy few surviving sons and daughters 


Shall see their latest sun go down 

Upon a boundless waste of waiters. 
None salutes and none replies ; 

None heaves a groan or breathes a prayer ; 
They crouch on-earth with tearless eyes, 

And clinched hands, and bristling hair. 

The rain pours on: no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky, 
And each successive billow booms 
Nigher still and still more nigh. 
And now upon the howling blast 
The wreaths of spray come thick and fast ; 
And a great billow by the tempesi curled 

Falls with a thundering crash ; and all is o'er. 
And what is left of all this glorious world ? 

A sky without a beam, a sea without a shore. 
* Oh thou fair land, where from th: 
Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam, 
Thon city of the thousand towers, 

Thou palace of the golden stairs, 

Ye gardens of perennial flowers, 

Ye moated gates, ye breezy squares ; 
Ye parks amidst whose branches high 
Oft peers the squirrel’s sparkling eye ; 
Ye vineyards, in whose trel‘ised shade 
Pipes many a youth to many a m 
Ye ports where rides the gallant 

Ye marts where wealthy burgher et; 

Ye dark green lanes which know the trip 

Of woman's conscious feet ; 

Ye grassy meads where, when the day is done, 

The shepherd pens his fold ; 

Ye purple moors on which the setting sun 

Leaves a rich fringe of gold; 

Ye wintry deserts where the larches grow ; 
Ye mountains on whose everlasting snow 

No human foot hath trod ; 

Many a fathom shall ye sleep 

Beneath the gray and endless deep, 

In the great day of the revenge of God.” 

The length of our extracts warns us that we 
must conclude our notice of these volumes. 
Perhaps on a future occasion we may recur to 

again. Itis with regret that we turn 
away from the latest memorials of this great 
and good man. We feel truly grateful for 
their publication. Subject to the slight quali- 
fications we have mentioned, they are a decided 
boon, and supply a decided desideratum. No 
edition of Macaulay's works will be com- 
plete without these volumes, and we are sure 
they should be welcomed everywhere with ear- 
nest and affectionate cordiality. 

FLEMISH LITERATURE.* 

Wao knows anything about Flemish litera- 


ture? Are not some of us unaware of the 
very existence of such a thing? How would 


starry home 


















*A Sketch of the History of Fiemish Literature. and its 
Authors, from the Twelfth Cont 

Present Time. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D, c 

Flemish Sources. (London: Murray. 1560.) 


1 down to thé 
ompiled from 


most really well-informed people acquit them- 
selves if set down toa “* paper” on the subject ? 
The name of Heinsius, indeed, is familiar to 
us; within the last year the quaint genius of 
old Jacob Cats attracted some attention ; and 
translations of that clever and _ patriotic 
novelist Henri Conscience were hailed in Eng- 
land as eagerly as in every other country of 
Europe. But with these exceptions, it is hardly 
too much to say that the great books and 
great writers of the Flemish tongue are not 
known even by name to the majority of Eng- 
lish readers. 

No little meed of praise then, do we con- 
sider, should be awarded to M. Octave 
Delepierre for having opened up this thoroughly 
untrodden ground :— 

“ Deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor.” 

Even the foot-prints of the mighty Hallam | 
are not to be discovered there. Indeed, it is | 
principally to supply a somewhat unfair | 
omission in the “ Literature of Europe,” that | 
M. Delepierre’s volume was written. We! 
cannot give him higher praise than by saying | 
that his work will form no unworthy com- | 
panion and supplement to Hallam. It is an | 
excellent, valuable, and interesting synopsis of 
a national literature ; and we must add that our 
author's English is marked by a purity which | 
we remember to have met with in no living | 
foreign writer except Professor Max Miiller. 

Flemish, we need hardly remind our readers, | 
is known also by the name of Low Dutch | 
(Niederdeutsch,) the word Flemish itself being | 
posterior to the sixteenth century. It is far 
more soft and flowing than High German— 
delighting more in simple vowels, and being 





kindred tongue. 
remarkably illustrated by the fact that docu- 
ments six hundred years old are identical in 
their language and construction with those in 
vogue at the present day, and are perfectly in- 
telligible to the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
tries. The earliest piece of English in existence 
is, we believe, a proclamation of Henry IIL 
What per centage of ordinary Englishmen 
would comprehend it now ? 

No portion of M. Delepierre’s book interests 
us more than that in which he dwells on the 
tales, romances, and traditions of early days. 
We extract a sketch of one of these quaint old 
stories, which belongs, in our author's phrase, 
to ‘“ The Cycle of Charlemagne” :— 

“The narrative of ‘Charles and Elegast’ is as 
follows :—One night an angel appeared to Charle- 
magne, ordering him to rise and become a highway 
robber. The monarch, at first astonished, believes it 
to be a dream, and pays no attention to the injunc- 
tion. But the angel repeats the order, and Charles 
is forced to recognise the finger of God. He obeys. 


On his road he meets a knight clad in black armour, | 


and mounted on a charger, also black. It is 
‘ Elegast,’ proscribed by the king on account of his 
irresistible ce eae tothe profession of a robber, 
2 pastime much in favour at that time with many 
of the nobility. 

“They both ride on in company, and Charles is 
not long before he ascertains that this man, hunted 
down like a wild beast, is more attached to his 
suzerain than are many of his courtiers. 

“They arrive before the castle of Eggeric, one 
of the king’s chief vassals. Elegast, who to his 
calling of robber unites the talent of subjecting all 
persons and things to his enchantment, casts into 
a deep sleep every living being within the precincts 
of the castle. But when he wishes to carry off the 
saddle belonging to Eggeric, the bells with which 
it is ornamented make so much noise, that the 
vassal and his spouse are awakened. 

“The latter declares that the noise is imaginary, 
and that the mind of her husband is only’ disturbed 





devoid of that predilection for diphthongs and | 
aspirated consonants which distinguishes its | 
Its antiquity and vitality are | 


jhas so long been missing. 


by agitating thoughts ; Eggeric then avows to her 
that he is at the head of a conspiracy which is to 
break out on the following day, and to end in the 
assassination of the king. The lady, related to 
King Mra tries to dissuade her husband from 
this wicked project. Eggeric, as a last argument, 
strikes her on the face with so much violence that 
the blood gushes from her nose. 

“ Elegast steals towards the bed of the married 
couple, receives into his glove the blood of the 
lady, and pronouncing some magic words, the whole 
castle is again plunged in sleep. He then relates 
to the king all that he has overheard. Charles, 
forewarned, takes his precautions, and at the mo- 
ment when Eggeric with his friends and vassals 
eres: into the royal dwelling, he is arrested. 

he king having ascertained on all points the truth 
of Elegast’s statement, punishes the traitor, whilst 
on the other hand he reinstates his faithful servitor 
in the possession of his rights and property. 

“Charles then understands why on that night 
God had forced him to appear in the character of a 
robber.” 

Surely here there is the vigour and invention 
which belongs to true ballad poetry. Of another 
lay, commemorating the vengeance of a young 
girl in slaying a tyrant addicted to the 
strangulation of young maidens, M. Dele- 
pierre has given a literal translation, from 
which we can quite imagine that it has some- 
thing of the Homeric ring about it. But who 
would ever expect to find King Arthur and the 
Round Table commemorated repeatedly by 
early Flemish poets? Our Henry I. imported 
into Pembroke—not Glamorgan, as M. Dele- 
pierre erroneously states—a band of Flemish 
colonists, intended as a check upon the turbu- 
lent Welsh, much as we have quartered our 


| foreign legionaries at the Cape, as a good pro- 


tection against the Caffres. In parts of the 
county—about Tenby, for instance—we have 
heard that the traces of a distinct nationality 
are still very —— both in the language 
and manners of the people. Be this as it may, 
the Flemish settlers kept up sufficient connec- 
tion with their fatherland to transmit thither 
the legends of Arthur—legends which, from 
their anti-Saxon character, the Flemish mer- 
cenary was as likely to learn from his Welsh 
foe as his Norman lord. So Flanders, in these 
yet extant epic poems—the “ Fergunt,” the 
** Lancelot,” and the “‘ Walewein,” relics of a 
far greater number— her “ Idylls of 
the King.” She too has her picture of Sir 
Galahad, for whom there is the vacant seat at 
that mystie table from which the sacred Graal 
Perhaps few 
of our readers may be aware that the original 
‘** Reynard the Fox,” that “epic of the 
people,” as it has been deservedly denominated, 
belongs to early Flemish literature, whence 
also came the “ Romance of the Rose,” which, 
translated into every tongue in Europe, in 
time exercised the genius of Chaucer himself. 
To this period belong the Spreker, the 
rhapsodists of Flanders, a decline is marked 
by the rise of the first didactic writer, “ the 
father of the Flemish poets, Jacob van Maer- 
lant.” Truly a versatile genius was Jacob. 
He wrote chivalric romances, and he wrote 
satires on the clergy—the latter a little after 
the fashion of our own Langland, to whom he 
was some half century anterior ; then he com- 
posed, under the name of ‘ Flowers of Nature,” 
a kind of encyclopedia in verse; and finally 
wrote in thirty-one books a history of the 
world from the creation to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Jean I. of Brabant, a contemporary of 
Maerlant, deserves too, if we may judge from 
a sprightly song which M. Delepierre has 
translated, a very respectable place among 
‘“‘yoyal and noble authors.” ven at this 
early period—the middle of the fourteenth 





century—Flanders was beginning to develop 
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a dramatic literature. Our author has fur- 
nished us with an outline of one of the earliest 
dramas, entitled “ Esmoreit of Sicily,” con- 
structed with remarkable skill and invention. 
In the same age arose many feuds between the 
nobles and the burghers combined with the 
peasantry ; and these feuds are commemorated 
by many curious satires. We extract one 
quaint example of this war of classes :— 


“Many satirical songs and poems prove the 
‘hatred which existed between the two classes. We 
will give as an instance one of these pieces, com- 

by a knight against his adversaries, who were 
wn under the name of Ker/s, which was pro- 
bably the origin of the English word Churls. 

“The Churls (Kerls) are the theme of our song. 
They are evil-minded, and wish to lord it over the 
knights. They wear long beards, and their clothes 
are ragged. ir hoods are all awry on their 
heads, and their stockings and shoes are in holes. 
They eat clotted milk and bread and cheese all the 
day long, and that is why the Churl is so stupid. 
He over-eats himself. 

age t piece of rye-bread is — enough for 
him. He holds it in his hand as he goes to the 
plough. He is followed by his wife in rags, with 

mouth stuffed half full with hemp, turning her 
spindle, till it is time for her to go and prepare the 
porringer for their meal. They eat clotted milk and 
— and cheese all the day long, and that is why, 
Fo 


words, Premier—of Holland; yet his works | neglect it has so long and undeservedly ex~- 
would seem to be more domestic in their inte- | perienced. 
rest than those of either of the two others : the 
“ Wedding Ring” and “Marriage” are both | THE HISTORY OF ITALY, FROM THE 
poems on the phases and incidents of female ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I1* 
seonaieaieie: mec ‘English aos or cn Ix the two volumes before us, Mr. Butt has 
their original form they furnished the richest | Cleared pons ome ek ee the 
store to Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose grand- | OnSTeSS Di Vicia. gPrg ae ee 
mother, a native of the Netherlands, had | “ wer ae yp _ f re Pp tik 
brought it with her from that country. One rage the man ge “ sae od this 4 
other writer of that period must not be passed i pre ea sa we ' ae ye “ 
over. Zevecote, who entered the cloister from | “@"¢ r ae bition Aart Petes 4 er & 
love, and left it from patriotism—whose dramas <= — <s phe nn yr Sot 
on the siege of Leyden, and fiery invectives “a Prager — ms aa aan, 
against the Spaniards, are marked by no little tized ‘ 3  eitel ~ A po bere Buses 
ability. cised, of Great Britain. giance at map 
After this, Flemish literature becomes less | Would lead _—. weer that ca! hayes J 
original, and, consequently, less attractive. mem m 2 a romp ets or the deve- 
“ The French theatre,” in the language of M. Saat aes di cine ey a an 
Delepierre, “had sapped the foundation of the | _ fheltered and separated on the nor by 7 
national stage.” Then came the influx of the | “C*R°e ° —— a anans 
monastic school, “sacrificing the cheerful | 'W° *€4, possessed of noble oa agar sete 
ts of life to an exaggerated asceticism.” a a ee chats ts of — 
Many bright names, however, appear in more of widen > f d, for er a ee, 
recent times. From one of these later writers, | ° irene ty _ Ay ig tor ag ie 
named Bellamy, we subjoin a specimen which porrttg we EB ” But nape of ail 
a little reminds us of Crabbe’s briefer tales :— i " paper ph oft ogi ome. ay 
“The story of ‘ Little Rose’ is worth telling. She | 4), Bo 5 Mierahawe inently national, 








“<¢Po the merry-makings he goes. He thinks 
himself a lord, and is ready to knock down all who 
come in his way with his knotted club. He drinks 
wine until he is quite drunk, and then is all the 
world his own—towns, villages, and lands. They 
eat clotted milk and bread and cheese, and that is 
why, &c. 
“4 the Churls go with their Zealand knives 
showing from their pockets. Oh! may they be for 
ever cursed. Well shall we punish these Churls. 
We shall ride our horses through their fields, They 
have none but evil thoughts. We shall trample 
them on the ground, and them. They cannot 
escape us. They must bear the yoke again. The 
eat clotted milk and bread and cheese, and that is 
why the Churl is so stupid. He over-eats himself.’” 


The days of the Burgundian domination were 


signalised by the rise of those remarkable in- | 


stitutions, the Chambers of Rhetoric, each with 
a head styled Prince, and with numerous sub- 
ordinate officers, including a treasurer, a stand- 
ard bearer, a jester, and a facteur or poet. 
This last-mentioned official had to compose 
poems and plays, to draw up notes of invita- 
tion, and to solve such questions as other 
societies might propose. On the production of 

mas he became a sort of choragus, assigning 
their parts and supplying their training to the 
various actors. “ he Chambers of Rhetoric 
arrayed themselves mostly on the side of the 
Reformation, and with them went of course 
the dramatic literature of the time—a cireum- 
stance not overlooked by the Duke of Alva, 
who crushed the chambers for a while with a 
hand of iron. Of the Catholic party the chief 
weapon was the Refrain, so named from the 
recurrence of the last verse at the end of each 
stanza. In this were embodied stinging epi- 
grams and devotional hymns—by no one with 
so much skill and power as by the poetess Anna 
Byns, ‘“ the Sappho of Brabant.” 

The first half of the seventeenth century saw 
the golden age of Flemish literature, A great 
triumvirate then arose in the persons of Hooft, 
Vondel, and Cats. The first of these is chiefly 
celebrated as an historian ; his greatest work— 
the “‘ History of the Netherlands "—is marked 
at once by Tacitean conciseness and Tacitean 
obscurity. Vondel’s genius was rather of a 
satiric or dramatic turn—sometimes exempli- 
fying both qualities, asin his “ Palamede,” a 
covert denunciation of the execution of Barne- 
veld. Cats was Grand Pensionary—in other 


was a young maiden, sweet and blooming as the ve * 3 
|spring. Her mother dying at her birth, she was | 3m Of & People sensitive, to insult and ee 
brought up by her father, amid the love and admira- ’ tule lee a nabies 
| tion of platen tbe No sooner had a flower | Steathess—Ltaly bee more or less § = 
| burst into beauty, than it was plucked for Little | to the burden of foreign administration for 
Rose. Every summer, on that coast of the North | more than a thousand years, and has never 
Sea where she lived, the tide carries up a iar | realised the freedom, or exercised the authority, 
and beautiful sort of fish, which buries itself in the | of an independent nation. The sese of 
sand, and the young people make pleasure parties | Chiteau Cambresis, which was concluded in 
to discover and capture itas a delicacy. Little Rose | the month of April, 1559, has been marked by 
had joined one of these parties, and as the tide was | Italian writers as witnessing the extinction of 
very low, they had gone out far. beyond the usual | their country’s liberties, and since that period 
Sa Deer cu Nee |store a 
eet get : | in the Italian pie. The causes of this de 
maidens and young men were full of merriment, | b sohily to pay, gg Sr 
and Little Rose was chased even to the edge of the i ut slightly touched o1 pr - Butt, rnd 
waves by one of her companions. ‘A kiss, a kiss!’ | he mentions the gross vices of princes, 
exclaimed her pursuer, ‘or I drive you still farther.’ | fieree and irreconcilable enmity of 
She runs on, to escape him. A scream is heard, | the importation of Spanish pride (which 
and Rose disappears ina quicksand. The young | commerce to contempt), the loss of all but the 
man who follows disappears also, and is swallowed | outward form of n, and last, not least, 
up. The rest of the party rush forward to give | the want of unity in the several states. 
arsistenee, a the tide is ain rapidly, = — | Once more the vision of independence has 
ae ey: waves roll crueny Over the ‘wo | aroused the slumbering strength of the Italians, 
victims, and the silence of death succeeds to the “and it is impossible, while reverting to the past 
sounds of laughter and of song. | history of the Peninsula, to avoid a 
rep a pe Fo savin, reference to the events which will form a most 
And every heart was bursting then, prominent page in the history of our own day. 
But every tongue was dumb. In reading Mr. Butt’s interesting and able 
i still ae over the wave volumes, the reader will discover many ~~ 
aa pac cama historical parallels ; he will also observe a few 
Flinging pale bear h 3 ‘ | eve: 
Where they in pone epee. var points equally curious, in which ancient facts 
“The wind sighed o'er the voiceless sea, and modern instances are singularly at variance. 
One illustration of this difference is thus stated 
by Mr. Butt :— 


The billows kissed the sand, 
And one sad dirge of misery 
Filled all the mourning land.’" : ee 

The last men of great importance mentioned poe re Pe ee rp a 
by M. Delepierre are Willems, the patriotic would fill the vind in Italian Sedna ia teen, 
champion of the Flemish language, and Con- years it roam In none of the Italian prinei- 
science, of whom we have already spoken. palities were the maxims of arbitrary government 

Such a subject as the present &/ more firmly established. In none was complete 
peculiar interest for English readers. The | devotion toecclesiastical authority more incorporated 
alliance between the English and the Flemings | with the policy of the state. The feudal principles 
—a set-off against that between the French — ow of Savoy were not the peg 

i i ul because by successive sovereigns 

and the Scots—is one of the most important Perera | ~* wick, of iain eng 
features in our medizval history. In our first | administ : a i on an pa 
great naval victory, that of Helvoetsluys, it | Except for — — f the pri * this 
was the opportune arrival of a Flemish squa- | Howse, nas ser BY of } orgs oy tee 
dron that decided the day against the French. | f,ithtuny represented the superstitions and the 
Indeed, one of the earliest of Flemish prose | bigotry of the people ; and only added a species of 
works is a history of our Edward IIT. With | religious veneration to the loyalty which attached 
all these claims = = "ag — | their subjects to the descendants of an illustrious and 
such a guide as M. —— it wi j ; - of 
st if this department of European litera- | ,,° 7% istory of Laly. from the iia en. Chapman and 
rte ai rag treated by us with the | tail) 7 as a , oe 
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ancient family. Of all the States of Italy. Piedmont | 


was the last in which any one would have looked 


for the establishment of representstive institutions | 
and constitutional monarchy, or expected the cause | 


of civil and religious liberty to find a shelter and a 
home. 

“Looking back to remote history, we may say 
that the fortune was equally strange which has called 
them to be the defenders of Italian independence. 
In the earlier struggles for that independence, we 
scarcely mect with their name. When we do so, it 
is as assisting the emperors by giving them a passage 
through their Alpime territories. At the time 
when the Lombard league was doing battle against 


of Legnano any one had predicted that the time 
would come when the armies of Italian independence 
would be led across that very battle-field by the 
descendant of the Count of Savoy, who had just 


given passage to Frederick’s German troops—the | 


prophecy would have seemed wild enough, without 
the addition that the princes of that House should 
centre all the hopes of Italian patriotism in them- 
selves, and maintain the cause of Italian freedom 
when all the republics that were then so nobly con- 
tending for it had passed away.” 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century 
the free city of Nice, by the unanimous resolu- 
tion of its people, desired for itself and its 
territory incorporation with the Italian posses- 
sions of Savoy, and in this way, by universal 
suffrage, the annexation was accomplished which 
France has just now apparently effected after 
the same fashion ; but we do not find it re- 
corded that the Nizzards were in reality under 
constraint, that foreign troops were domiciled 
in their city, that foreign bribery was liberally 
employed, or that this political change was 
effected under plea of resignation to a superior 
will ; neither do we find it recorded that the 


event was inaugurated by deliberate falsehoods | 
The hope | 
of Italy rests at the present time upon the King | 


from the lips of statesman or ruler. 


of Sardinia, and so far as Victor Emmanuel can 
free himself from the fetters imposed by a 
French alliance, this hope is not unreasonable ; 
but it is impossible to anticipate without some 
misgivings the future acts of a drama the first 
part of which has been completed by a pre- 
meditated deception. In the face of recent 
events, we can scarcely agree with the whole of 
the following statement :— 

“Tf we do not attribute to the princes of Savoy 
all that some of their admirers have claimed for them, 
it must be admited that unflinching courage, 
undeviating adherence to their word, and a bold 
and manly spirit of enterprise, appear to have de- 
scended as hereditary virtues through the princes of 


this race, and those who believe in the transmission | 
of certain attributes with blood, may find a con- | 
firmation of their theory in observing in the princes | 
of this family of our own day the very same traits | 


of character which in remote generations won for 
their ancestors influence and respect.” 


Probably to an English reader there is no | 


portion of these volumes which will be perused 
with so much interest as the reign of Ferdi- 
nand I. Certainly there is no portion of 
modern Italian history which has a stronger 
claim on our attention. 


three revolutions in his capital, was twice 
driven from Naples and compelled to take 
refuge in his island kingdom ; and learning no 
lesson from adversity, strove throughout a long 
life, and a reign unequalled in length by that 
of any other European king, to establish a 
system of despotism which, in its exteut and 
cruelty, has been imitated but not surpassed 
by his successors of the same name. Unfor- 
tunately some portions of the dismal tragedy 
were enacted under the protection of the British 


The monarch who in | 
1759, as a boy of eight years old, received the | 
crown of Sicily and Naples, lived to witness | 


flag, and are associated with the one great bloi 
in the fame of our greatest naval hero. 

It would be ludicrous, if it were not melan- 
choly, to see how faithfully the more recent 
tyrants have copied or illustrated the acis of 
their predecessor; and after reading Mr. 
Gladstone’s well-known letters to Lord Aber- 
deen, and some modern works on Sicily and 
Naples, or even Mr. Bridge’s description of 
the fortress of Ischia in the ‘* Times” of last 
Monday, we feel inclined to think that the 


| spirits of the first Ferdinand and of his exe- 


: | erable wife have ever since haunted the Nea- 
the imperial might of Frederick Barbarossa, the | 
Princes of Savoy were silently consolidating their | 

upon their Alpine hills ; and if at the battle | 


politan Court. A hasty glance at some of the 
misdeeds of Caroline and Ferdinand—for the 
wife was the worst half, and had far more 
mind and devilry in her than her husband— 
may not prove uninteresting. If the reader 


‘excellent sovereigns,” for such they were 
| termed by Lord Nelson, he cannot do better 
than refer to Mr. Butt’s history. 
Ferdinand grew up to manhood without any 
| education. He could scarcely read or write, 
| and the royal signature to state documents 
was attached by means of a stamp. His 
ignorance was so exquisitely developed, that 
some of his bons mots are still preserved for the 
benefit of posterity. No wonder he said once 
that the Turks were powerful, since before the 
birth of our Saviour all men were Turks. The 
statement that the English had once put their 
sovereign to death, he denounced with indig- 
nation as a wicked invention of the Jacobins. 


i 





as he was feeble in his mind. He would sell 
| fish in the market-place, he amused himself in 
| mimicking the accents of the rabble, and with 
the common people he delighted to wrestle and 
to box. Itis just possible that skilful counsellors 
might have preserved the memory of Ferdinand 
from the execration as well as the contempt of 
posterity, but he had the misfortune to marry 
a daughter of Maria Theresa, who had spirit 
enough to rule her husband and the kingdom, 
and who was wicked enough to shrink from 
no crime which might augment her power or 
gratify her revenge. ‘The fear of revolutionary 
principles seems in the first instance to have 
called forth the cruelty of the sovereigns— 

“ The prisoners were carried from their houses in 
the night to the dungeons of St. Elmo, where their 
imprisonment was so secret, that their friends be- 
lieved them to have been destroyed. Some cruel 
executions followed of youths just entering on 
| man’s estate. Numbers were sent to the dungeons 
for life. No conspiracy against the government was 
either proved or known to exist ; but communication 
with the French officers, or even the expression of 
sympathy with the French revolution, was punished 
| with the penalties of high treason. 

“ This reign of terror lasted from 1792 to 1798. 
A wretch of the name of Vanni had been appointed 
| as inquisitor to conduct the proceedings, and he 
played upon the terrors of the queen by representa- 
tions that the population were almost all disaffected. 
He reported at one time that he had proofs to convict 
20,000 persons, and circumstances of suspicion thatim- 
plicated 50,000 more. Nothing was too extravagant 
to be believed. Acton, emboldened by the credulity 
with which every accusation was received, brought 
forward a charge which implicated in the guilt of a 
treasonable conspiracy the Chevalier Medicis, a 
late minister of the crown, and some of the first 
nobility of the kingdom. Upon this accusation 
twenty-eight persons, including Medicis, were flung 
into the dungeons, where for four years they were 
detained without a trial.” 

The queen's fear of the French was reasonable 
enough, for at the very time she had formed 
an alliance with that country, she was plotting 
against it. A French invasion aroused the 
courage of the people. ‘ The whole population 
rose to arms. The advance of the French 





requires a full and graphic description of these | 


The strange fool was as ridiculous in his habits | 


armies was stopped by the wild bravery of un- 
| disciplined masses, that disputed the passage of 
every defile. An army seemed to the French 
to have sprung from the earth, without 
generals, without discipline, without a king ;” 
for Ferdinand fied to Sicily even at the time 
his capital was being thus bravely defended. 
The king returned at last to wreak his ven- 
geance on those who, in the absence of their 
sovereign, had submitted to the authority of a 
| Republic :— 
“Bands of ruffians visited the houses of the 
| citizens, and the presence of a hempen cord was 
sufficient evidence to condemn the ill-fated master 
to the tender mercies of the miscreants who pursued 
| Fillage and murder without remorse. ‘The re- 
cognised agents of the government vied with these 
unsanctioned, but tolerated executioners, in the 
| retribution they inflicted without any very careful 
distinction between the innocent and the guilty, if 
any indeed could be guilty, where the sole crime 
imputed was adherence to the only lawful govern- 
ment which the king’s disgraceful flight had left in 
Naples. The dungeons of the city and its fortresses 
| were filled with prisoners in a few days; others 
were still despatched to the chambers of Granili and 
the Island of Procida. All these prisons, extensive as 
they were, were not large enough to contain the 
| victims that were seized. New dungeons were 
| extemporised in vain. At last the captives were 
| flung into the empty public granaries, and left for 
| days without food or change of dress. Men of the 
| highest family and most irreproachable character 
| were thrown into loathsome jails, from which, after 
| the form of a hurried trial, they were led toa miser- 
| able end.” 
The fate of Prince Carracioli is but too 
| well-known, but that tragedy, though nearly 
concerning us, a8 involving the honour of a 
| great Englishman, is as nothing compared with 
the sum total of misery inflicted at this time 
| by these “excellent sovereigns” on their own 
| subjects. Thirty thousand Neapolitans filled 
| the prisons of the country, and were denied 
| the commonest conveniences of life; the 
slaughter in the capital was great, and not less 
| than four theutand perished in the provinces. 
| Once again, in the course of a few years, 
| Sicily received the fugitive sovereigns, the 
| fresh perfidy of the royal couple being sud- 
| denly and signally avenged, and for nine years, 
| under the protection of our flag, Ferdinand 
| and Caroline held their court in Sicily. No 
| sooner had they thus secured their safety, than 
| they endeavoured to subvert the constitution 
| of the island, by destroying the privileges ef 
the Sicilian Parliament. The British Govern- 
ment was compelled to interfere, and this 
interference forms one of those significant 
points in the history of the two Sicilies, which 
the historical student will find well worthy of 
his attention. We can only observe here, that 
all our efforts proved unavailing, and that many 
Sicilians attribute the loss of their country’s 
liberty to the attempt made by England at that 
time to strengthen and extend it. Notwith- 
standing our subsidy, and the protection 
afforded by our navy and army, Caroline hated 
England, for she well knew that this country 
would not wittingly encourage her in the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power. She urged again 
and again the invasion of Naples, not that her 
husband might regain his throne, but that she 
might be able to wreak her vengeance on his 
unhappy subjects. ‘‘ Give me Naples,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ for twenty-four hours—it is all I 
ask; it will be long enough for vengeance on 
the rebels.” At the same time, she encouraged 
insurrections in Calabria, and engaged in her 
service “‘some of the most sanguinary mis- 
creants who had made themselves notorious by 
| their crimes.” A wide-spread system of pillage 
| and massacre ensued, and was carried on during 
_a long period in the name of the British crown. 
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Caroline seems never to have been ha py 
except when she was plotting with her avowed 
enemies against her acknowledged friends ; but 
she had no mercy for the plots of others, and 
the following account of the way in which she 
investigated conspiracies, is extremely charac- 
teristic. In the present case, emissaries sent 
over by Murat appear to have excited some 
republican feeling in the island :— 

“The queen sent to Messina the Marquis Antale, 
who executed his mission of investigation in a spirit 
worthy of the court by whom he was sent. 
laws of Sicily were unhesitatingly violated in the 
means to which he resorted. A number of 
persons were immediately arrested—most of them 
of the humbler classes, but some few belonging to 
the higher ranks of society. They were treated in 
a manner which recalls to mind the atrocities of 
which, in the days of classical antiquity, Sicily had 
been the theatre. 

“The great object was to extort a confession. 
The prisoners were carried off suddenly from their 
homes. They were flung into some of the dungeons 
scooped out of the rock, which are become familiar 
objects in the history of Neapolitan prisons. They 

were formed below the level of the sea, and of a 
size so small that they did not permit their wretched 
inmates to lie at full length, or even to stand upright. 
In these dungeons, their life sustained only by 
bread and water, some of the miserable victims were 
immured uncondemned for weeks. Torture was 
employed to extract confessions of their guilt. It 
is stated upon trustworthy authority that the process 
of scalping was adopted in detail by the application 
of pincers to the skin, The torture of the rack was 
too commonplace to suit the refined cruelty of these 
ingenious tormentors, and they endeavoured to sup- 
plement its deficient cruelty by new contrivances, 
which, it may be hoped for the honour of human 


The excitement of her position, and the fatigues of 
her journey, were too much for her nervous system, 
shattered by the use of opium, and preyed on b 
the guilty memories of her life. During her visit 
to Schiénbrunn, her attendants, or even her visitors, 
were often startled by sudden cries of terror, or 
amazed by wild words which she addressed to some 
mysterious intruder, whom her scared imagination 
conjured up. In the corridors of the palace, 
spectres, invisible to others, beckoned her as she 
passed. On its long straight gravel walks, and 
under the shelter of the hedges of its old-fashioned 
gardens, the voices of unseen messengers summoned 
her by name. Probably, in the midst of terrors 
like these, her spirit passed away. Her attendants 
found her dead in her chair, her mouth wide open, | 
as if in the attempt to call for assistance, and her | 
hand extended towards the bell-rope, which she | 
had not strength to reach. Her death was attributed | 
to the rage into which she was thrown on hearing, 
on the last evening of her existence, that the 
Russian emperor had declared that the events of 
1799 made it impossible ever to restore to Naples its 
butcher king.” 

Our necessarily limited glance at the fortunes 
of the two Siciles, or rather at the characters 
of the king and queen who misgoverned 
them half a century ago, must here terminate. 
We cannot follow Mr. Butt in his further 
account of the kingdom of Naples, still less 
can we accompany him in his researches 
through other Italian states. Perhaps it is 
scarcely fair to the public or to the author of 
this history, to pass a decided judgment on a 
work which is at present so incomplete, and 
yet it is possible to judge in some degree of the 
pee which Mr. Butt possesses for the task 

e has undertaken. ‘The material before us is 








nature, were their own. Burning brands were 
applied to the most tender parts of the flesh, or they 
were torn with heated pincers: deleterious drugs were 
given them to produce frightful dreams, on awaking 


quite sufficient to enable us to form an 
| one of the new historian’s style, of his 
| breadth of view, of his skill in arrangement, of 
| his tact in seizing with a firm grasp the 


toothed kinsmen from Hanover, and now only 
lingers, like his Celtic brethren of the human 
family, in a few obscure nooks and corners of 
the land. There are many minds who delight 
to extend a certain patronising protection to 
these ill-starred a in the struggle for 
existence ; who e it their business to be- 
lieve that the vanquished were almost always 
more virtuous and deserving than their con- 
querors. Thus MM. Michelet and Thierry 
overflow with sympathy for Celts and Basques, 
for the Saxons mH trampled upon by the 
Normans, just as Mr. Waterton can never 
repress his emotion when the undeserved evils 
of the British rat are foreed upon his attention. 
In a similar way, we are affected by the sight 
of a regular three-yolumed historical novel, 
which makes no attempt to disguise its true 
character, but comes betore us with an uncom- 
promising confession on the title page, of being 
a ‘ Tale of the English Commonwealth.” We 
remetber the glories of the historical novel in 
the days of Scott, and remembering them, can 
spare at least one gentle sigh for the shrunken, 





from which they found themselves in contact with | points which will elucidate his theme, and of 
heated irons, while the agent of the police stood | his taste in rejecting those other points which, 
close to them, to record as evidence for the queen | though seemingly important, are yet in reality 
the incoherent utterances of their waking fright.” _| trivial. 

Lord William Bentinck’s conduct at this! The want of unity in the internal condition 
time is worthy of all praise. He re- | of Italy considerably enhances the difficulties 
deemed the British character in Sicily, after | of the historian. He has to deal with one 
it had become tarnished by very questionable | country, but with many states—with a land 
acts, and stated plainly that our Government | united by the natural ties of geographical posi- 
would never sanction the illegal conduct of the | tion, of literature, and of language, bat utterly 
queen. ‘This man,” said Ferdinand, “ was | dismembered in its political relations. Mr. 
sent to make bows, and not to dictate laws ;” | Butt has, we think, succeeded where success is 
but the imbecile monarch soon discovered his | thus difficult. He many of the qua- 
mistake, for Lord William Bentinck, following | lities which are most essential to the historian, 
out the instructions he had received, insisted on | and some which are highly prized by all liter- 
the cancelling of all illegal edicts, and that the | ary men. His language is manly and unaf- 


queen should totally withdraw from all | fected, and in the main equal to his theme. | 


interference in state affairs. At length, after | He writes with the authority of a man who has 
some desperate efforts to regain her power, the | mastered his subject, and with the energy of a 
wretched woman was compelled to leave the | man who has selected a subject that he loves. 
island altogether. This occurred in 1813. She | The promise of these two volumes is great: 


never returned to it, but we meet with her | we hope to see it fully realised in the remaining | 


again at Vienna, whither she hastened at the | portion of the history. 
Congress to support her husband's claims. In | 
spite of misfortune, her evil passions were still | parting. Dates are a main essential in all his- 


dominant, and “at the very time when she | tories; and of dates Mr. Butt is extremely | 
knew that the cruelties of her husband’s reign | chary. This defect should be amended in the 
were used as an argument against his claims, | next edition of the volumes before us, and 


she boasted of the punishments she would in- | avoided in those which are to follow. 
flict when Naples was once more her own.” 

The final scene in the life of this extra- 
ordinary woman is vividly described by Mr. 
Butt. It is the last extract we must transcribe 
from his pages :— 





THE IRONSIDES.* 


gratified. She was not destined ever again to enter | 
Naples, or even at Vienna to plead the cause of 


herself and her husband with those personages truders. 


One plain word of advice to Mr. Butt before 


AN historical novel, at the present day, is very 
much in the position of those inferior forms of | the minds of men everywhere. We. were 
life, made familiar to us by Mr. Darwin, who therefore quite prepared to find in the “ Iron- 
“ Her longings for vengeance were never to be yainly struggle to maintain their ition 
against the inroads of new and hardier in- 


failing types of that once wide-spreading and 
| powerful species which still linger about their 
| ancient seats. They provoke a melancholy and 
a forbearing interest. It is not in the heart of 
| man to treat them with harshness. Who does 
not feel a certain awe in contemplating, as the 
poet said on the Canals of Venice, even the 
shade of “that which once was great”? The 
most acrimonious Whig would, we believe, 
shrink from insulting the fallen majesty of the 
British rat. Could we see an icthyosaurus 
| disporting himself on the mud-banks of the 
Thames, our first thought (apart from any 
conjectural interest as to our own lineal rela- 
tions with him) would be tinged with 
| compassion, and a certain nameless reverence. 
iven the African lion-slayer would hardly be 
prepared to shoot him on the spot. 

The “ Tronsides”—as its name indicates—is 
not only an historical novel, but one whose 
sphere is the familiar but still engrossing era 
of Charles the First. The advance which the 
science of history has made since the days of 
Scott is only to be led by the prodigious 
strides which geology and ethnology have 
made during the same period. We de not for 
| a moment pretend that the infinitely complex 
problem of history has been ascertained and 
adjusted, with anything like the com 
j}and accuracy with which the problems 
| suggested by the structure and surface of the 
| globe we inhabit, appear to have been. We 
| know more about the formation of coral reefs 











| and beds of granite rock, than about the slow 
formation of the religions and societies of the 
human family. We can only grope and guess, 
| by the doubtful light afforded us by language 
; and mythology. Still it is something to see 
the principle recognised that history is a 
science, and like other sciences must be 
| approached with a single-minded determina- 
| tion to treat it as a science ; that is to say, by 
| abandoning our own arbitrary preferences or 
assumptions, and confining ourselves to a 
| simple investigation of all the causes and con- 
| ditions of the phenomenon before us. In this 
| spirit many great men have wrought, 
'and the results of their labour are 
now slowly but surely spreading through 


sides” a very different view of the character of 
Cromwell, and of the whole bearings of the great 


The poor old British rat, so dear to | contest between the Crown and Parliament, 


: ao Jacobite naturalists, was swept away, as we all from any we should get from Scott. The old 
the th of ping: = dna gcrmcmaen oo know, by an invasion of certain gray sharp- Tory theory, indeed, is as much a theory of the 
en , ; a tas the Ptolemaic scheme of astronomy. 
| After the labours of Hallam, Guizot, Carlyle, 








imperial castle of Hetzendorf, where, after a short 
stay at Schinbrunn, her residence had been assigned | (London: Saunder- and Otley.) 


* The Ironside, a Tale of the English Commonwealth. 
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Foster, and others, it is quite impossible for 
any writer, whatever be his sympathies, to 
write from that view, as from a first principle 
or accepted axiom in historical inquiries. 
Forty years ago, Mr. Croker, in writing a 
child's history of England, could say of Charles 
I., “The only fault of this good king was, that 
he loved his people too much,” and could pro- 
bably find readers who accepted that remark- 
able statement as a simple but perfectly satis- 
factory key to the events of the seventeenth 
century. In the present age, those excellent 
ladies who write histories for the youthful 
mind of England, in spite of their unshaken 
loyalty to Charles and Laud, are obliged to con- 
fess that these admired personages were often 
eruel and sometimes false, and that it is not 
quite clear whether Cromwell was not more of 
a fanatic, after all, than a deliberate hypocrite. 
Novels have at last been obliged to sail with 
the stream, and now discard, or at least degrade 
toa second rank, the old familiar roystering 
cavalier, the high-souled young loyalist, the 
devoted and lovely heroines who wept the 
misfortunes of their king, and were always 
being insulted by sour-faced Puritans, and 
protected by handsome young gentleman in 
slashed doublets. How thoroughly do we 
know the conversation and deportment of 
these traditional representatives of English 
society in the 17th century! What ale they 
drank, and what a sinewy vigour there was in 
their oaths! We can still read about them in 
“Woodstock” with the old interest, because the 
genius of Scott has clothed those sapless 
abstractions with the properties and substance 
of — men, and we accept a very insufficient 
and theory of history, without cavil, 
for the sake of that robust and honest nature 
which believed in it. We are very sceptical, 
in hours of sober reflection, as to the general 
accuracy of his historical representations ; but 
while reading him we are fairly carried away 
by his enthusiasm, and feel ourselves absorbed 
by his prejudices. Those who have read such 
novels as “‘ Arrah Neil” by the late Mr. James, 
will appreciate the difference between him and 
Scott. In the former book, the ghosts of Scott's 
creation mumbble and chatter in the most dole- 
fal fashion. We never breathe the air of Hurst 
Castle and Marston Moor, but only that of the 
back-parlour in Mr. Colburn’s publishing 
house. The conversations given cannot, we 
feel persuaded, be the conversations of any 
human beings in any stage of the world’s 
history. We feel, on closing the book, that if 
the English of the seventeenth century were at 
all like what they are here represented to be, 
vow Re gaendy have been creatures with less of 
na passion in their composition, than 
the characters of a weali@iama tn a penny 
theatre. In the «+ Ironsides” we have, as might 
be expected from the recent advances in know- 
ledge, a much truer view of the real nature 


Charles and his Parliament ; but we are com- 
pelled to say that, as a writer of fiction, the 
author is further removed from Scott, in ima- 
gination as well as in technical skill, than he is 
m advance of him in historical insight. But 








on this latter point, a novelist is really little | 
more than the spokesman of deeper thinkers, | not uncommon gift of assertion. Again and 
the expression of the general conviction of his | again are we told that the king was perfidious, 
generation: he moves parallel with the varied | false, deceitful, never hesitating to break 
intellectual tendencies of the day, while his | through the most sacred engagements, and the 


imagination and technical skill are 





native writer in relation to the present con- 
ditions of knowledge. From this point of view, 
it is our duty to pronounce the ‘ Ironsides” a 
conspicuously weak and inferior book. Simply 
change the standing point, and we have only 
the old conventional forms again, drawn, too, 
with no firm or vivid pencil. The personages 
with whom we are expected to be most in- 
terested, are the family of a country knight of 
the Parliamentary side, while certain cross 
relations of love connect the young lady and 
young gentlemen respectively with the opposite 
faction. This trite plot is seasoned by the 
previous attachment of the Cavalier lover to 
a foreign lady, and the very dull and perplexing 
complexity of this affair clings like a parasite 
to the main story, which winds through the 
battles and events of the civil war, introducing, 
or rather turning aside to, matters of purely 
historical interest. Thus we have a very 
long chapter, entirely taken up with the 
king’s execution, which contains, as far as we 
can see, nothing new, or what has much rela- 
tion to the story. The best thing in the book 
is the note to this chapter, which discusses the 
credibility of the insults said by writers who 
flourished after the Restoration to have been 
offered to the king on the day of his trial. We 
think the author might succeed in history, or 
perhaps in discussing particular passages of our 
annals, where he has failed to interest as an 
imaginative writer. 

We have been led to discuss this book, not 
because of its own merits, but because of its 
relation to the present state of historical know- 
ledge, and the contrast thus incidentally 
brought out between ourselves and the con- 
temporaries of Scott. The meagre outline of 
the plot, which we have given above, is enough 
for our purpose, because no one, we suppose, 
will read through three volumes of a story of 
the Commonwealth for the story’s sake, but 
rather to see how far the wider views which we 





have obtained of that interesting period have | 


acted beneficially on the imagination. Weare 
sorry to say, judging from this specimen, 
that that influence has not been a favourable 
one. Perhaps principles will never have the 
same power to attract or repel as persons. This 
is a view which we know to have obtained 
widely in all speculations and contrasts of 
natural and revealed religion. 


It would seem | 


to hold good of the imagination also. The | 


idea of a saint or hero is a vigorous and fruit- | Elfrida, daughter of 


ception of the nature and scope of works of 
imagination. 

We had marked some passages for quotation, 
but shall give only one specimen of a speech of 
Cromwell's, which reads as if it had been made 
after a dinner in the London Tavern, with the 
reporter of the ‘‘ Times” in the gallery :— 

“Tam not ashamed to acknowledge the fact that 
my feelings towards the king underwent considerable 
modification when I became personally acquainted 
with him, after the war had been brought fo an 
honourable conclusion. He appeared to me to be a 
man of great parts, understanding, and earnest con- 
victions, Who had been misled by false friends 
rather than instigated by any innate perversity of 
disposition; and of the kindness of his heart I had 
soon personal and irresistible evidence, and so I 
began to consider whether, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it would not be best to retain 
him in the kingly office, under safe guarantees, 
rather than risk the advantages we have already 
gained by aiming at a more thorough change in our 
political constitution. Such, gentlemen, were the 
changes in my own feelings and in those of many 
present, and I believe I mau add, of the great ma- 
jority of the army.”—(vol. ii, pp. 30, 31.) 





SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION.* 


A work upon Smallpox is especially desirable 
at the present time; and every available 
suggestion is become necessary and important 
to impede the progress of its revisitation 
among us. No pestilence has desolated -nan- 
kind more than this frightful scourge. ‘‘ Man 
in the pride of his strength may suddenly be 
left in darkness or helplessness, and the glory 
of woman's beauty may be changed to loath- 
some and revolting hideousness.” All classes 
are alike subject to its ravages, as Mr. 
Simon, the alas and efficient medical officer 
of the Privy Council, has shown in his 
notice of this disease. The father and mother 
of William the Third fell victims to it—as did 
also his wife and uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and his cousins, the eldest son and youn 

daughter of James the Second. William 
himself suffered from it so severely, that his 
constitution remained permanently shattered 
by it. Dr. Collinson traces its origin to a 
very remote period, and gives proof of its 
appearance and dreadful devastation in early 
ages, quoting unquestionable authorities in 


confirmation of his remarks. ‘ The first 
recorded case in Europe, is probably that of 
fred the Great, and wife 


ful one, while ideas of holiness or courage seem | of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, a.p. 907.” Dr. 
ordinarily too removed and impersonal to | Gregory, in his work on “ Eruptive Fevers,” 


this led the author of the ‘“ Ironsides” toabandon 
the attempt of reproducing a faithful image of 
the ideas of government and religion which 
exercised so wide an influence during the civil 
wars, and content himself with simply adopting 
the results to which recent investigation has 


: brought us, and connecting them with the 
and issues of the great struggle between | 


familiar machinery and familiar person- 
ages of preceding writers on the same 
subject. ‘The result, we must say, is most 
unfortunate. We never read a book which 
gave us less pleasure than the “ Tronsides.” 
The author, too, has not the art of delineation, 
though most emphatically endowed with the 


nal | like. We quite agree with him in thinking 


pitts, which are quite independent of the | that Charles often condescended to a very 
bits of thought in existence around him. | unworthy trickery, but it is really disheartening 
Consequently We must strip the author of the | to have this expression of opinion paraded, 

Tronsides” of the adventitious aid which he | with some varieties of language, in almost 


derives from liv 


; after Hallam and Carlyle, | every chapter. 
and simply regard him as a novelist or imagi- | speaks -_ 


This habit of (the author's) 
umes for his fundamental miscon- 





affect mankind much. Perhaps a feeling of | states that the first notice of a disease which 


looks like smallpox, is made by Procopius, in 
a chapter in his work “‘ De Bello Persico,” in the 
18th year of the reign of Justinian. Dr. 
Collinson in continuing his narrative, tells 
us that civilisation and refinement afforded 
very little exemption from its ravages. 
Dr. Lettsom has calculated that 210,000 per- 
sons fell victims to it annually in ype oy The 
history of inoculation is next given, which, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Lady 
Wortley Montague introduced into this 
country. That celebrated woman writes from 
Adrianople in 1717: ‘The smallpox, so fatal 
and so general amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless by the invention of engrafting, which 
is the term they give it. Every year thousands 
undergo the operation, and the French ambas- 
sador says pleasantly, that they take the 
smallpox here by way of diversion, as they 
take the waters in other countries. There is 
no example of any one who has died of it, and 
you may believe I am well satisfied of the 





*Smailpor and Vaccination: Historically and Medically 
considered, By Alfred Collinson, M.D. (London: Hatchard 
and Co., Piccadilly.) 
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safety of this experiment, since I intend to try 
it on my dear little son. TI am patriot enough 
to take pains to bring this useful invention 
into fashion in England.” The great opposi- 
tion made against inoculation by persons of all 
denominations, is too well known to need 
description in our pages; and it must also be 
equally familiar to all, that inoculation found 
a large number of supporters who carried it 
out in spite of every impediment. But as Dr. 
Collinson truly says, “ there can be no doubt 
the effect on the community at large was emi- 
nently pernicious, by keeping alive the natural 
disease and encouraging its spread.” We next 
arrive at that period, “* when the observation, 
sagacity, and persevering wisdom of one man 
suddenly threw a gleam of succour and conso- 
lation over the dreary scene. Happy the name, 
and blessed the memory, which shall ever be 
associated in the remembrance of a grateful 
world with the discovery of vaccination !—a 
discovery which has conferred an inestimable 
blessing on mankind, and shed a glory on the 
profession of medicine of which it cannot be 
deprived.” The discovery of Dr. Jenner is 
fully described ; and all matters of argument 
bearing on its adoption clearly discussed. ‘‘ The 
experiments of Keile and Ceely have satis- 
factorily proved that this disease is in 
reality the smallpox of the cow; for, 
by conveying smallpox matter from man 
to the cow by inoculation, these observers have 
produced a vesicle similar to the natural one, 
while the virus thus artificially produced, 
carried by inoculation into the human system, 
produces all the ordinary phenomena of vacci- 
nation, and the lymph so generated in the 
human system may be transmitted from one 
human being to another with results entirely 
similar to, and equally successful with, those 
produced by the common process of vaccina- 
tion, having its origin in the spontaneous 
disease of the cow.” This isa most marvellous 
fact, which cannot be explained, for we are as 
yet at a loss to understand how a poison of 
such fearful virulence can be transmitted 
through a lower animal disarmed of its danger 
and power of contagion, while it retains all its 
protective efficacy. Dr. Collinson affords full 
statistical evidence of the benefits conferred by 
vaccination, the good results in some of the 
continental kingdoms being even more startling 
and complete than in the United Kingdom. 
And yet the disease has again increased most 
seriously. Mr. Simon, in his report for 1859, 
says, ‘‘ Smallpox has been shamefully prevalent; 
in one sub-district it alone has occasioned as 
many as 19 deaths out of 80 from all causes ; 
in another, as many as 20 out of 85; 
and in various instances the registrars who 
mention the disease particularly refer to 
the local neglect of vaccination.” ‘The increase 
during the last two years was serious enough, 
but that of the twelve months is most painfully 
alarming. Thirty to forty deaths are registered 
weekly in London, and during the last quarter 
of 1859, a virulent epidemic has prevailed, and 
is still spreading over many parts of Scotland, 
carrying off numerous victims. What is the 
cause of this increased diffusion of the disease ? 
Dr. Collinson says, “1st, Bad vaccination ; 
2nd, the deterioration of the lymph used in vac- 
cination from long descent ; 3rd, the want of an 
adequate supply of good vaccine matter ; 4th, 
the want of government interference, and of 
efficient legislation to enforce the universal 
practice of vaccination.” It is only of late that 
a systetn of public vaccination has been en- 
foreed ; but we very much doubt if the order is 
effectually carried out, and even when it has 
been, we know of many cases in which the 
vaccination has been ineffectively performed. 





a 


wn | 





“In any long series of vaccinations, without 
selection of the subject,” says Mr. Simon, “ de- 
generation will certainly have been produced. 
Still more frequent danger to the efficiency of 
successive contagions arises from taking lymph 
from vesicles too advanced in their processes, 
or from vesicles that have been disturbed in 
their course by mechanical or other irrita- 
tion, or by accidentally concurrent diseases 
—. skin diseases) in the subject.” 
ur own experience leads us to agree most 
cordially in this opinion. There are many 
infants vaccinated whose blood is tainted 
with strumous and scrofulous disease, from 
whose system vaccine lymph should never be 
transmitted. Dr. Collinson having traced the 
causes of the diminished efficacy of vaccination, 
and increase of smallpox, to the 
important inquiry whether any, and what, 
remedies can be found for the prevention of 
further calamity? Re-vaccination is an ex- 
pedient which cannot be too strongly re- 
commended. We have seen many cases in 
which vaccination has taken effect a second 
time, and there can be no doubt of the truth 
of Dr. Collinson’s assertion “that whenever 
there is in the system a susceptibility to 
cowpox, there must also be a susceptibility to 
pox, the two diseases being now understood 
to be essentially the same.” ‘ Again, unless 
good vaccination be uniformly introduced, and 
its rules carefully attended to in secondary as 
well as in primary vaccination, what security 
have we for the efficacy of the former any more 
than of the latter ?” 

Properly instructed and properly qualified 
practitioners alone should perform vaccination ; 
the most perfect lymph should be used, and 
the inoculation repeated if the first operation 
is unsuccessful. The Legislature should be- 
come more firm on this important point; the 
coercion of the law should be made more com- 
plete. We have no doubt that all this will be 
effected. It is a duty upon one and all to assist 
in carrying out these and other measures re- 
commended by the author; “‘ and so the dire 
calamtty of smallpox may, under the blessing of 
Providence, be averted from this and future 
generations.” 





THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD.* 


WE rejoice to be able to notice favourably a 
work written by an American lady, of which 
we may say, in the first place, that the absence 
of all ambitious pretence is at any rate one of 
its negative merits. In accordance with the sen- 
timent of Coventry Patmore, which closes the 
volume, our authoress has been influenced by the 
wish to make ‘truth her pole-star, and nolonger 
steer unprofitable journeys.” Perhaps, then, 
it is almost unnecessary for her to deprecate 
“a want of sympathy with the religious views 
and opinions of the writer” in her steps, com- 
mencing with Egypt, through the land of 
Palestine, in all the scenes of which, we think, 
without affectation of religious superstition 
or credulity, she exhibits a spirit of reverence 
without exaggeration which all pilgrims should 
show who visit the land 

*‘ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

To our advantage, on the bitter cross.” $ 
The lowly reverence of Shakespere, shown in 
this and many other lines of his, is duly ap- 
preciated by the authoress. We may also 
commend the absence of any wish to exaggerate 
the ideas suggested by the scenes described. 
Egypt and the Holy Land have been of late 
years so much investigated and illustrated, not 
only by the class of French and other savans, 





* The Oldest of the Old World. By Sophia May Eckley? 
(London: R. Bentley.) 





and the living pages of Mr. Kinglake, the 
author of “‘ Eéthen,” (whose feelings in some 
sacred spots partake, we think, a little of a 
mystical superstition), but by the Biblical re- 
searches of Canon Stanley, Dr. Robinson, Kitto, 
and many others, that the reader probably is 
not inclined to look for pictures of scenes in a 
new light, and would still less expect here much 
critical or antiquarian research. Our authoress 
—— tous ‘“‘a few pictures out of a long 
gallery in the chambers of memory,” which, if 
we choose, we may either hang up and frame, 
or, if wearied with their number, turn their 
faces to the wall and forget them. Many of 
her pages, as she tells us in the introduction, 
were written under the palm-tree of the desert; 
and her object is to place before us ideas of life 
and travel, rather than elaborate details, or a 
display of critical antiquarian lore referring to 
the oldest corner of the old world. 

At first, on looking over the table of con- 
tents, in the thirty-five chapters of the book 
before us, it struck us that vastly too much was 
attempted, and that as many travellers, not 
merely Americans, set out to “do” the coun- 
tries they fly through, that this might be a 
work of this class. Seeing the h “De- 
parture from Leghorn,” ‘ Malta to Alex- 
andria,” “Train to Cairo,” “Thebes,” 
“* Memphis,” ‘The Desert,’ ‘ Jerusalem.” 
‘“‘ Baalbec,” ‘* Constantinople,” “ Athens,” all 
included in the compass of 300 of good type, 
and easily and quickly read, we fancied we were 
to enter on an entertainment unsatisfying as 
that in which in an hour or two an overland 
journey to India is performed. But fortu- 
nately details, on most points, are properly 
evaded, and a vein of distinet connection runs 
through the whole. The connection is skil- 
fully maintained by the view of illustrating 
the fulfilled ecies and scenes of historic 
narrations of fe ible. If inclined to criticise, 
we might say that perhaps too many 
are occupied with mere enumeration, either in 
the precise words, or a reproduction in those of 
the authoress, of the accounts and er 
of Scripture ; but this is readily ex je, as 
the ideas, in order of their occurrence to our 
traveller on the spots passed over, are naturally 
and distinctly set down. 

In traversing the “ Old Parts of the Old 
World” the journey commences with Leghorn, 

ing by the shores of Italy, glanced at rather 
than described in a few poetic and lively words, 
to Malta, where we are reminded of souvenirs 
of the crusades, and, still older, of St. Paul’s 
Bay, near Valetta, the traditional scene of the 
Apostle’s shipwreck; and landing us in the 
* Jand of all marvels in all ages past—Egypt.” 
In the words of our authoress, “ this wonderful 
land is like a great volume, whose illustrations 
are cut in stone, and placed all along the valley 
of the Nile,” a book to be unrolled by the aid 
of the Bible and history and antiquarian re- 
search. It seems incongruous to see the 
Pacha’s steamer on the “ancient river of 
Egypt,” or a railway in the land of Goshen ; 
but before another century shall have introduced 
progress there, and awaked from their lethargy 
the darkened Mohammedan countries, it is well 
that the pictures of life, come down from the 
most ancient times, should be well fixed in 
the eyes of as many travellers as can find 
leisure personaly to visit them. Associated 
with modern travel, it may be difficult to keep 
clearly in view the ancient landmarks of his- 
tory, and let the thoughts dwell with Moses 
and the prophets. On the road to Cairo from 
Alexandria, one of the modern stations is 
Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, where Moses 
passed his early life, and where Plato thought 
and reasoned. In Cairo still remain the “ dyed 
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attire.” Theembroidered work, thespicery, such 
as Joseph and his company took up with them, 
and such perfumery as was extracted of old 
from the *‘ rose of Sharon,” or ‘lily of the 
valley,” are to be found intermingled with 
productions of modern trade and articles of 
modern commerce. Among the objects of 
interest are noted the British and American 
missionary schools, the labours in which are 
for the present unfortunately confined to the 
low and depraved class of Copts among the 
——. 

e must glance, though briefly, at the voy- 
age of our travellers—for the authoress formed 
one of a large party, many of them ladies—up 
and down the Kile: presenting us with pictures, 
some of them melancholy—as of an Arab vil- 
lage, where the absence of that cheerful orna- 
ment of an English home, flowers, is remarked 
on—embracing most of the scenes known by 
name so well to all. The voyage was made in 
a boat called the Topey, with the flag of the 
stars and stripes displayed; but neither religious 
difference nor national feeling prevented the 
cordial and thankful acceptance of an invita- 
tion to join Lord Henry Coot, and partake of 
the accustomed celebration of the Christmas 
festival with the ‘standard of Christ ” ex- 
hibited planted on Egyptian soil. Thebes is 
beautifully situated at the foot of the retreating 
chain of the Libyan mountains, the Nile flow- 
ing silently along. But we cannot stop to 
notice the descriptions of Memphis, the Pyra- 
mids, Karnak, the Temple of Isis, and that 
wonder of the ancient world, which still is in 
some de vocal, the Tomb of Memnon, to the 
classical scholar the well-known ‘ Zithiop son 
of morning” who fell by Achilles’ spear. Of 
all the chief scenes of Egyptian interest, we 
have vivid though short sketches, with natural 
and refined thoughts suggested. We would 
especially commend the notices of the custom 
of embalming ; the triumph of Christian assur- 
ance as to those ‘planted in Christ's like- 
ness * over the vain efforts of Pagan supersti- 
tion to preserve the empty casket. 

Having passed three months in the ruined 
monuments and tombs of Egypt, the thoughts 
and footsteps of the writer retraced, in some 
degree, the ancient Exodus. The route 
chosen, however, was not that through the 
Sinaitic desert, but the pilgrimage through the 
wilderness to Judea, ‘‘ which Mary took in 
her flight into Egypt with the Holy Child,” 
and since trodden by apostles, crusaders, and 
conquerors. We have descriptions of camp 
life, a sandstorm, the first well, and the Bedouins 
who unfortunately here, as well as in the Holy 
Land, still render travelling so insecure. From 
Ramilah, the ancient Arimathea, to Jerusalem, 
is one long day’s ride on horseback. The scenes 
all round the Holy City, though defaced and 
devastated, the real city, as Dr. Stanley tells 
us, lying buried forty feet below modern Jeru- 
salem, which has been seventeen times taken 
and rebuilt, are too well-known for any need 
even of bare enumeration. Our authoress 
views and describes them, not unduly cavilling 
at all the local traditions which have conse- 
erated the various spots; nor yet yielding 
credence to tales of monks and cicérones, thus 
giving veneration unsanctioned by our Saviour 
to holy places, and defiling her feet with the 
mud of unhallowed traditions. She describes 
and laments the contests in which the Latin, 
and more especially the Greek Church, annually 
exhibit their truculent fanaticism, even in the 
well-known Holy Sepulchre. We had great 
pleasure in following her through the scenes in 
the Holy Land, of which several are pleasingly 
presented to us. The Temple of Baalbec, with 
its broken columns and massive slabs, some 





sixty-three feet long and of corresponding 
depth, suggests wonder as to how those vast 
masses could in an early age have been 
hewn outand moved. ‘ 'Tadmor in the desert,” 
the city of Solomon, Baalbec, and Damascus, 
possess for most travellers in the East peculiar 
fascination. The shores of the Bosphorus, 
Rhodes, and other interesting scenes, are touched 
upon ; and an apt conclusion to the volume is 
found in the associations called up by thoughts 
of the Apostles on Mars Hill, and the religion 
of early Greece. 

A few minor errors—passages of dislocated 
sentences, mis-spelling (such as savants), fanci- 
ful conjectures, and erroneous quotations of 
Shakespere, are to be found. In a second 
edition these may easily be corrected; mean- 
time, we thank our authoress for affording us 
pleasure in perusing descriptions which the 

ublic, we think, would have welcomed, even 
if extended to make up a second volume of 
equal size. 





NARRATIVES OF THE REFORMATION.* 


Ir may appear superfluous to commend the 
publications of this well-known historic and 
antiquarian society, as all students of this 
branch of literature have derived from them 
the most valuable aid. These publications 
during the past year have been : 1, ‘‘ The Cam- 
den Miscellany,” volume the fourth; 2, 
“The Journals of Richard Symonds, an 
officer in the time of Charles I. ;” 3, * Ori- 
ginal Papers referring to Milton;” 4, 
‘+ Letters of Lord Carew, in the time of James 
I.;” and lastly, the interesting volume before 
us. As Mr. Nichols, the industrious and 
learned editor, tells us, a literary history of 
Foxe’s ‘“‘ Book of Martyrs” would supply a 
desideratum ; and such was his first intention, 
but it has been changed so as to take the shape 
of a collection, with ample notes and illustra- 
tions, of several narratives derived from docu- 
ments used by Foxeand Strype in their laborious 
researches. Many aspersious have been cast 


by open or concealed enemies of the Reforma- | 
tion on the veracity of Foxe. Many, inftuenced | 


by a feeling that his partisans assumed for the 
Martyrologist undue weight, so that his ‘‘ Actes 
and Monuments” was ranked as almost equal to 
the Acts of the Apostles, have been too ready 
toadmit hiserrors. It is generally acknowledged 
that though he was influenced by the prejudice 
and partiality of the times, though he was 


often imposed upon, and though his exulting | 


language over the calamities of persecutors 
evince a mefciless spirit, yet his works 
exhibit general honesty and truthfulness, and 
form a most valuable record of the Mariana 
tempora. 

The Rev. J. E. Mayor has contributed two 
of the most valuable of these narratives regard- 
ing the character and life of Cranmer, from a 
manuscript in Benet College, Cambridge, 
written by Mr. Ralph Morice, Cranmer’s 
secretary, ‘‘witnesse and drawer of this 
story.” It is said by some, that the life 
of Cranmer, like that of Sir Robert 
Peel, is an ambiguity; but the grosser cal- 
umnies against him, so studiously propagated 
by writers of a certain school a few years ago, 
have been refuted most successfully; the 


per before us shows that the story of his | 
1 


ng of mean origin, and himself once an 
hostler, had the very slightest semblance of 
foundation. The first paper in the volume is 
one addressed to John Foxe in 1579—the re- 
miniscences of John Louthe, archdeacon of 





* Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, chiefly from 


the Manuscripts of John Fore, the Marturologist, Edited by 
John Gough Nichols, F S.A. 


(Printed for the Camden 





Society.) 


Nottingham, whose father had been murdered 
when the writer was an infant, by monks of 
Sawtrey. Louthe’s opposition to them hadarisen, 
not from horror of their doctrinal teaching, 
but of their wanton and licentious practices. 
Among others these papers contain notices of 
Anne Kyme or Askew, who was first racked 
or tortured, and then burnt, in the last year 
of thereign of Henry VIITI., for ‘‘ Zuinglianisme, 
Calvinisme, and denying the reall presence.” 
Both her character and the fact of the torture 
have furnished ground for disputation; an 
unhappy forced marriage, and her leaving her 
husband, have afforded colour for attacking 
her moral character ; and Dr. Lingard is in- 
credulous as to the story of the rack, which 
the narratives in this book pretty clearly 
establish. Another interesting paper is an 
anecdotal biography of Edward Underhill, 
one of the band of gentlemen-pensioners, whose 
contest at Stratford-on-the-Bow, on taking the 
Pyx from the altar, reminds us of Westerton +. 
Liddell of the present day, of course making 
allowances for the more civilised modes of attack 
in modern times. A chronicle by a monk of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, supplies a narra- 
tive of events from 1532 to 1537, when the dis- 
persion of thereligious communities took place— 
annals which are mentioned under that name 
by Strype, in the preface to his memorials of 
Cranmer. Another summary of ecclesiastical 
events in 1554 is also evidently contemporary. 

The MSS. are published in the old English 
of the time, but all difficult expressions are 
fully explained in the notes, critical, illustra- 
tive, and explanatory, which make up one half 
of the volume. All who enter deeply into 
original writings of the time, will find the 
present collection of use and interest, and for 
the benefit of the more critical student of 
language, an ample glossarial index is added of 
vords, phrases, proverbs, oaths, religious names 
of reproach, aA soubriquets. Such terms as 
Scarborow warning are explained in the notes, 
and this phrase, we may add, is one pretty 





nearly equivalent to the better-known phrase 
| of ‘* Jeddart justice.” Hot gospellers and mump- 
simus, indicative respectively of new and old 
parties, are more generally known. We may 
notice, in conclusion, an expression less under- 
stood, and which has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. Mr. Underhill quotes what is pro- 
bably theoriginalof the term to “curry favour”— 


“He thatt wylle in courte abyde, 
Must cory favelle bake and syde.” 


Favelle is not a corruption of favour, nor yet 
of fabel, Latin fabula, but is the name of a 
steed, so called from the bright tawny colour, 
from fulrus, and the opposite of sorel/, dark. 
To “ cory favelle bake and syde,” then, is doing 
|to a person what is agreeable, just as 
thoroughly currying a horse back and side 
| would be grateful to that animal. 





SCARSDALE.* 
Tus novel does not come up to the average 
| of those usually issued at the Cornhill press. 
| It is by no means a carelessly-written tale ; it 
| betrays no want of vigour on the part of the 
| author; the amount of knowledge contained 
| in the volumes is considerable; scenes of stirring 
| adventure and noble daring are related, and to 
a certain extent related well; but in spite of 
‘the talent displayed in ‘ Scarsdale,” the book 
| fails, just where a novel should be most suc- 
| cessful—in exciting the interest and attention of 
| the reader. We cannot expect that the author 
| of ** Scarsdale” will agree with us in this opinion : 
| there are some passages in which, if we are not 


" * Souradale; ,or Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Border, 
_ Thirty Years Ago. 3 vols, (London : Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
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mistaken, he takes a special pride; but he should 
remember that true power makes itself felt 
without any apparent effort, and that no re- 
search into local traditions and manners, and 
no accumulation of incident, will ever compen- 
sate ina tale for the lack of harmony in its 
adjustment, and the warm glow of individual 
life. There is a variety of characters ix 
‘“ Scarsdale,” but none of them have enough 
flesh and blood in their composition to leave a 
strong impression on the memory. Moreover, 
little expectation is raised during the perusal 
of the story, and there is little curiosity to be 
gratified at the end. There is in reality no 
plot, and therefore no unexpected conclusion. 
We know perfectly well that Sir Guy's daughter 
will marry Lord Pendleborough, and that Miss 
Hollingsworth will in all probability be united 
to Colonel Vavasour, or that, if this should not 
take place, neither Helen herself nor the reader 
will be greatly concerned in consequence. Per- 
haps, on the whole, the French Duke is the 
feeblest character in the book. ‘The conception 
has uot power enough to atone for its extrava- 
gance, and the wretched man comes into the 
narrative and goes out of it in the most awkard 
way imaginable. Ycung Holte, the doctor, 
interests us as much as any one in the 
volumes, but though brought forward promi- 
nently through the greater portion of the tale, 
he has no definite share in the conclusion. 

“* Scarsdale” may be, and we hope is, a 
maiden novel. In that case, we shall expect 
to meet the author some day under more favour- 
able circumstances. Let him remember that 
theories of political economists and descrip- 
tions of social life in peculiar places and locali- 
ties, must, if inserted at all, be so blended 
with the narrative as to form part of an or- 
ganic whole, and that the smallest incidents 
should be clearly and firmly united to the 
main chain of the narrative. As a parting 
word of advice, too, we would commend him to 
eschew the use of French words, for no lover 
of a good English style can tolerate such a 
hybrid composition as is produced from their 
continual recurrence in ‘ Scarsdale.” As one 
instance among others, we may remark that 
the word fierté is so frequently mentioned in 
connection with the character of Mabel, as to 
become ludicrous, if it were not sickening. 
Fine language, too, and high-flown sentiment, 
should be utterly eschewed in a modern novel. 

Scareely anything can be in worse taste 
than such a rhapsody as the following :— 

“Oh, marvellous mystery of the tender virgin 
nature—who shall ever truly paint its sacred repose, 
its serene heavenly constancy, pure as the azure, 
or its saintly emotions, which throb like the mag- 
netic pulses of nature, all pervading and dominant ? 
Oh, Ondine of crystalline purity and transparent 
truth, whose repose reflects heaven and all natural 
beauty, and whose agitation sparkles with light, 
ripples into music, murmurs harmony, whispers 
peace! Why, oh why, Ondine, art thou ever fickle, 
frail, or treacherous! a deep pool in which swell 
the bloated corpse like victims of despair! or a 
shallow shoal on which the heart lies torn and 
bleeding ?” 

But even this is exceeded by the following 
fragment of a conversation between Sir Guy 
and his young daughter :— 

“<¢QOur Antinous of Rome, Vienna, and Madrid is, 
he tells me, in a lonely manor-house of Blackstone 
Edge with no companions but keepers, shepherds, 
and miners ; and hearing of our arrival, he has sent 
a groom to ask when he may come down from 
Robin Hood’s Seat to Scarsdale.’ 

“*T did not know that he had any manors in this 
country.’ 

“*Where has he not? His possessions here in 
mines and quarries would make an appanage for a 
separate peerage.’ 

“*He seems to relish the life of a hunter, Lut 





after watching chamois on the Dachstein of the 
Saltz Kammergut, or the izzard or bear on the 
Maladetta, or after raids with the Kirgish in their 
goathair tents on the Altai, or with the Bedouins in 
the valley of the Euphrates, one would th ink the 
grouse on Blackstone Edge, or the red deer in an 
island glen of his Scotch principality, a tame pursuit.’ 

“* But the yacht which threads the Scotch lochs, 
also carries him to the fiords of Norway, to the Gulf 
of Gothland, to the rocky inlets of Galway, and to 
Iceland. You do not seem to give him credit for 
interest in the wild human creatures bred in each of 
these natural fastnesses,’ 


“*No doubt, the miner, the shepherd, the forester, | : s oe 
and the bogtrotter, serve as a picturesque contrast to | ¢¢ Mortagne is @ capital representative of the ele- 


| gant, reckless, freethinker of that day. The reading 


the Bedouin, the Turkoman, the contrabandista, the 
Carinthian boor, the Tyrolese on the Rauritz tauern, 
or the Swiss guide over the Col de Ferret.” 


The author of ‘‘ Scarsdale” proposes, if this 


others in which “the growth of our manu- 


author of “ The Nevilles of Garretsiown,” when he 
presents his reader with a’ picture of “a funeral and 
2 faction.” To those cf our readers whe are fami- 
liar with Dublin, and indeed to these whe are nei, 
the “ Visit to the Four Courts in 1757” will convey 
astonishment and cause a stuile. Those seats of 


| learning and justice were at that time adjacent to 


Christ’s Church Cathedral, and shared with that 
venerable edifice in the accommodation of a common: 


| courtyard, which was—we blush to record it—called 


“Hell.” But Irish ground and Irish character ere 
not the only sources of our author’s inspiration. He 
takes us to France, and shows us some types of 
seciety as it then existed in that country. Monsieur 


| public have to thank the author of “ Emilia Wind- 


factures and modern commercial society would | 


be depicted.” We do not discern in the 
present novel any evidence of that creative and 
imaginative genius which can alone impart 
life and interest to such an undertaking. 








NEW NOVELS. 





The Nevilles of Garretstown; a Tale of 1760. 
3 vols. (London: Saunders, Otley, and Co.) As 
a novel, this work is a failure. The characters are 
so numerous that the author cannot divide his plot 
amongst them ; so that some of them are obliged to 
content themselves with looking interesting or pic- 
turesque instead of acting. The plot is too impro- 
bable; the incidents too much crowded together. 
As a book full of pictures of Irish life as it existed 
a hundred years ago, “ The Nevilles of Garretstown” 
is valuable and highly interesting. It is evident 
that the writer has a thorough knowledge of Irish 
character; and aided by considerable research, has 
very amusingly and very successfully speculated on 
the effect which would be produced on that character 
by the extraordinary state of Irish affairs—political 
and social—in the year of grace 1760. Of course, 
we must expect some descriptions which startle us 
a good deal, but then we must remember the time 
and country to which they refer. Some few of the 
anecdotes related are perhaps to be seusoned 
cum grano salis; however, of each of them it 
may be said, Se non @ vero, @ ben trovato. 
Our novel opens with a picture of “Coming to the 
Assizes.” We see the cortége of the Right 
Honourable Walter Derinzy, MP., and the rich 
liveries of the stalwart yeomen, who, fifty in 
number, are well mounted and armed with sword 
and pistol. The ladies of the party are drawn by 
six splendid grays, and—but we must not be accused 
of imitating a certain exquisitely-fashionable 
journal, and will turn our attention to another 
equipage of a somewhat more original and primitive 
character. This is the “turn-out” of a wealthy 
Roman Catholic gentleman, a Mr. Barnwell. An 
advanced guard, unmistakably Irish in dress and 
physiognomy, “unarmed,” as the author tells us, 
“except with shillelaghs,” introduce a “car of 
somewhat fantastic form, drawn by four oxen, 
almost milk-white, of unusual magnitude and 
beauty. Before this singular vehicle stalked two 
mountaineers of almost gigantic stature, each 
bearing a hunting pole of about fifteen feet 
high.” Now, the reason why Mr. Barnwell 
adopted this very remarkable method of 
travelling, was that—astonishing as it may 
appear now-a-days—the penal enactments against 
the Roman Catholics forbade a gentleman of 
that persuasion to possess a horse the value of which 
exceeded five pounds. We have no doubt that, even at 
that time, such a law was looked on as a dead letter, 
except in cases where special persecution was in- 
tended. Barnwell, however, was too proud to evade 
the law, and so oxen had the honour of conveying 
his family to the town of Clonmel. Carleton, in his 
well-known descriptions of his countrymen, gives us 
no more life-like sketch than is afforded by the, 





ham” for presenting them with this work. We 
learn from the preface that the author of this novel 


| is no longer alive. 
tale prove successful, to follow it up by some | 


The Luck of Ladysmede. In 2 vols. illiea 
Blackwood and Sons. 1860.) We scarcely think, 
on the whole, that the “ Luck of Ladysmede” was 
worth reprinting. As most of our readers know, 
it appeared originally in the pages of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” and in fact its style of compositicn 
sufficiently indicates that it was written at intervals 
and piecemeal. There is a great want of consistent, 
coherent plot, and when he has finished, the reader 
is considerably at a loss to discover what has been 
the connecting thread of the story. He may re- 
member many striking scenes, and one or two fairly- 
written dialogues ; but he searches his recollection 
in vain for any ground-plot running through the 
whole. Not only is the “Luck of Ladysmede” 
without a hero or heroine, but there is no er 
for whom we can summon much interest. There 
are far too many es on the canvas, and with 
none of them has sufficient pains been taken. Again, 
the novel is very seriously devoid of originality, and 
to ourselves it seemed no more than a dilution of 
the famous “Ivanhoe.” The incidents ure laid in 
the same time, are of a very similar character, and 
some of the actors are in many points strangely like 
Front de Beuf and his crew. Still the author in 
many parts shows no small power, and we believe 
if he were to write his next story with more care, 
were to have fewer characters, and take more pains 
in each, and if he read less of Scott, that he would 
produce an almost first-rate fiction. 


The Queen’s Pardon. By Mary Eyre. (London: 
James Blackwood.) The “Queen’s Pardon” displays 
all the confidence which might be displayed by 
an old and esteemed writer, coupled with all the 
faults which usually rise up in judgment inst 
the efforts of the young beginner. The plot is 
tolerably — but exceedingly unnatural. A 
young man, who acts as overseer to an employer, 
from whom he has received many benefits, detects 
his master’s son in the act of robbing his own 
father’s strongbox. He (the emp/oyé) is found in the 
room with the violated property ; refuses to give an 
account of himself, determines that he will not 
betray the son of his benefactor, and he is ac- 
cordingly transported. He never, until his innocence 
is proclaimed by the real culprit on his deathbed, 
reveals the mystery to any one. His wife and 
family, on whom he has brought disgrace and 
misery, believe him guilty, and he spends many 
years in a penal settlement. When his character is 
at last cleared, he is com by the autheress 
with the gift of an earldom. Her Majesty, however, 
only pardons him for a crime which he never 
committed, and gives him no pecuniary satisfaction, 
at which ovr authoress is very wrath. She must 
not forget, however, that William Grey need not 
have been transported had he not chosen. Mrs. or 
Miss Eyre’s style is remarkable—we may call it the 
typographical style. Whole lines of italics call on 
the reader for sympathy; whilst the authoress’s 
just indignation evaporates in the largest capitals. 
However, many persons will be found who wil} 
derive sincere pleasure from the “Queen’s Pardon.” 
Overlooking the plot, and the numerous faults 
which disfigure the work, there are in this novel 
passages of far more than ordinary merit. The 
characters both of William and Alice Grey are well 
and carefully drawn, especially the latter. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Existence of the Deity Evidenced hy Power 
and Unity in Creation, from the Results of Modern 
Science. By Thomas Woods, MD. (London: 
Richard Bentley. 1860.) Every attempt to throw 





a new light upon the existence and attributes of the | 


Deity, must possess a deep interest for the serious 
and reflecting mind ; and 3 far we think the little 
volume before us is well worthy of perusal. But 
the object of the author is more ambitious. He 
addresses himself to the infidel world. He is care- 
ful to mention the two grand theories which — 
heen suggested to account for the present state o' 
the material world. First, that given by the 
Atomists, who imagine that the earth is a chance 
collection of atoms floating through space so as to 
form masses, and that these masses, by another 
effect of chance, have fallen into certain places and 
combinations, so as to form the material world. 
‘Then the theory of Laplace, who considers that the 
‘solar system was once a vaporous mist composed of 
all the present bodies it contains, and that gradually 
this vapour condensed, ring after ring being cast 
off idating into smaller masses, and that their 
motions resulted from the attraction of the several 
parts, and an original motion common to the whole 
These theories are different, but each rejects 
the being and attributes of God; and our author 
conceives that an examination of certain facts re- 
sspecting the arrangement and molecularconstruction 


of 
them, a conviction of the existence of a 
=. omnipotent, all-pervading power, and so 
bring them to the acknowledgment of a God. We 
confess that we are not so sanguine. It is hardly to 
be believed that the man who looks upon the fair 
proportions of a palace or temple, and sees in its 
marvellous beauty or multiplied conveniences 
a chance conglomeration of atoms, would 
be convinced of the existence of a master- 
ind and contriving power, from the examination 
of a single brick or stone, curious and interesting as 
i i ; and in 
this respect we fear our author’s aim will be disap- 
i The mind that can contemplate the varied 
ace of nature—the wonders of the starry heavens— 
and say there is no God, would hardly be likely to 
be convinced by any speculations or discoveries of 
the geologist or astronomer, however interesting or 
wonderful they might be. What may be called a 


distinct and different subject. From the general 
consideration of the existence of God, the author 
diverges into a treatise upon the plan of salvation, 
peneeneen cme Sag Se eee = —_ 
important, yet very different, ion eology. 
He produces nothing of ik me views no 
to be those held by many excellent, pious, and con- 
sistent men. But when we quote such passages as 
these: “No one takes the of God. It is only 
those who were compelled to come in that fill the 
house.”—‘“‘ There are no commands given to the 
general mass of mankind to live righteously.”—“ All 
i n the sermon on the mount—are writ- 
ten to the saved alone.’— “No persons, t 
saints, are desired to do good.” “God applies the 
remedy for sin toa man without his concurrence, 
and in salvation nothing depends on man him- 
self,”—he indicates at once a system which, much 
as we respect and love many who adopt it, we can- 
not see is proved by Holy Scripture, taught by our 
Church, or held by the great mass of Christians. 
With this free, but not unfriendly expression of 
our opinion, we can honestly e 
of this little volume. It is the work of an investi- 
gine, “gps and above all, a serious mind. 
is to interest the Christian, if not 
a — to convince the mage 3 and 
as idiary to the d and imposing evidences 
afforded of the existe Sane of Deity in 2 all around, 
about, within us—it will not be without its own 
and especial value. 
Religious Tendencies of the Age. 
Otley, and Co.) An adequate estimate of the re- 


ligious thought of the age, its tendencies, and the 
signs of the times, is an inquiry of the utmost im- 


pte 


and invoives great difficulties through the | 


magnitude of the subject. Bearing this in mind, 


| the author of this treatise, though we scarcely think 


matter, is calculated to force upon those who -sympathise with the Papal system. Again, in dis- 


_ previously discussed. But several pages are taken 


| their influence for good, extending the knowledge 


| diseases of the horse are well understood, and the 
(Saunders, | 


we are not di to pass a harsh judgment on 
he is quite adequate to his task. The object of the 
treatise is set forth in very large terms, “to give an 
outline of the opinions of the chief sections of 
Christianity in these lands, to elucidate the general 
principles that underlie them, and describe the 
efforts of the human mind to solve that great pro- 
blem of theology, the legitimate province of private 
judgment.” It is divided into six chapters, headed, 
“Private Judgment,” “The Church of Rome,” 
“ High Churchism,” “Latitudinarianism,” “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,” and “The Signs of the Times.” 
The author is actuated by an excessive spirit of 
partiality towards the Church of Rome, and 
wishes to set forward the opinions of its adherents 
from their own point of view. He thus almost 
ignores all consideration of the general effect of the 
system on liberty and civilisation. “It can hardly be 
said that the doctrine of the bodily presence has 
been cherished in every age and in every church.” 
This is not giving a full view of that important 
question, as it was not till the period of the Council 
of Trent that the doctrine, as held by Roman 
Catholics, assumed its most objectionable develop- 
ment. There is a wish, perhaps unknown to the 
author himself, to soften the differences between 
High Churchism and the Church of Rome. An 
Anglican Churchman may have very extreme 
notions of the divine right of Episcopacy and the 
efficacy of sacraments, without being compelled to 


cussing the views of Latitudinarians and Evangeli- 
cals, we do not think a clear estimate is presented to 
us. Surely there are many of the Church of Eng- 
land who neither fall into the errors of an extreme 
portion like those described here as Evengelicals, 
nor of the Latitudinarian, who cannot attach the 
idea of error to any doctrine held conscientiously. We 
are disappointed in the chapter entitled “ Practival 
Christianity.” We hoped there to have found a 
sketch of some form of doctrine and practice which 
should avoid the errors of the various branches 


up in discussing whether a soldier is not bound to 
judge for himself as to the cause in which he 
fights being a justone. As a citizen of a free country 
he may be, but in his capacity as a soldier we know 
not what state of society, as now constituted, 
could exist under the view suggested here. 
It is said that the “efficiency of our churches is 
visibly and rapidly declining.” In one point of view, 
this may be true. The author may intend taking 
the context into account. Nevertheless, we hope 


of practical Christianity, and advancing the interests 
of the lowest classes, morally and socially, is not 
declining. The assertion is true so far as the in- 
fluence of the clerical element on thought may 
extend, in so far as it may be opposed to the views 
of laymen. Our lay writers may mould character 
and form the opinions of the age more than pre- 
viously, in consequence of the general diffusion of 
knowledge amongst them, but we hope, in the union 
of the two elements, whether by the extension of the 
spirit of congregational association, as advocated by 
Bunsen in his “ Signs of the Times,” or otherwise, 
that the problem will be solved in the direction in 
which religious thought and practice should tend. 
Though many of the sentiments of our author are 
worthy of approbation, and in some respects a con- 
tribution is made towards the elucidation of a diffi- 
cult subject, we think the question is far from 
being exhausted by the present treatise. 


Edinburgh Veterinary Review and Annals of 
Comparative Pathology. No. VI. (Edinburgh: 
Sutherland & Knox ; London: Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Each number of this “ Review” affords fresh proof 
of the admirable manner in which it is conducted. 
Veterinary surgery is at length taking its proper 
professional grade. Its professors are well educated, 
both in and comparative anatomy. The 


ignorant pretence of the ordinary farrier is con- 
stantly exposed. The consequence is, that the lives 
of many valuable animals are saved, which were 
_ formerly sacrificed through the conceit and unscien- 
tific treatment of persons who had no kind of 
knowledge of animal structure, and applied their 
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nostrums to the quadruped, with about as much 
efficacy as old women prescribe their herbs for the 
alleviation of disease in the human race. There is 
a clinical lecture in the April number of this 
“ Review,” on “ Pricking and Binding by Nails in 
Shoeing,” by Mr. Gamgee, senior, of the Edinburgh 
New Veterinary College. It exposes the dangers 
horses are subjected to at the common forge, and is 
illustrated by cases of lameness resulting from un- 
skilful shoeing. It is astonishing how great an 
amount of temporary and even permanent lameness 
arises from this cause; grooms go hand in hand 
with some neighbouring farrier; the owner of the 
horse becomes acquainted with the mischief, a 
veterinary surgeon is called in, who finds the fright- 
ful injuries which have been caused by “ pricking 
and binding,” rendered worse by the means em- 
ployed to produce a cure, at a time very often when 
it is too late to put in force a judicious and rational 
treatment. The articles on the “Medico-legal 
Duties of Veterinary Practitoners,” and “Veterinary 
Education,” are written in a fair and liberal spirit ; 
in fact, the entire “ Review” is full of interesting, 
valuable, and instructive matter. 


Enoch: A Poem. In Three Books. By Robert 
Stafford, M.A. (London: Longmans.) Mr. Staf- 
ford possesses fine taste, a most musical ear, and a 
keen appreciation of the elder sons of song, the 
heroic poets. This enables a man of cultivated mind 
to appreciate the highest order of poetry, and to 
produce without difficulty verses of a certain order 
of merit. This power of appreciation is frequently 
enough confused with the faculty of creation ; but 
the desire and the ability to excel are two very 
different things. We are afraid that Mr. Stafford 
belongs neither to the first, the second, nor the third 
rank of poets ; but he will hold an honourable place 
among those who please by harmonious and grace- 
ful versification, and a spirit of purity and tender- 
ness that cannot fail to enlist the warmest sympathy. 
Nevertheless, there isa certain mastery of epithet and 
there are passages of considerable power, that occa- 
sionally surprise us, and makes us suspect that we may 
be most bly disappointed in the estimate we 
have formed of Mr. Stafford’s poetic genius. There is 
certainly so much promise in this little volume that 
we should meet Mr. Stafford again with great plea- 
sure and interest. The following passage is a fair 
specimen of his style :— 
“ Or here another, with a frenzied look 

And wild entrancéd eye, stood watching still 

The last long anguish of her dying babe ; 

And o'er that breaking vase of delicate life 

Hung her loose veil, in white and waving folds, 

As o’er the night a woof of milky stars. 

And others hung around them, solemnised, 

Listing the ereep of death, and hushed at life 

Fading, like sunset, into the deep of heaven. 

Most still they stood, most quict, as though they heard 

Unearthly footsteps in the pestilent air, 

And felt the breath of far eternity 

Blowing upon their cheeks, and the weird spell 

Of infinite silence dropped upon the world! 

But at the last strong throe of little Death— . 

Just ere life’s frail spring broke with rattling hush— 

‘She's gone,’ they whispered ; yet she was not gone, 

But in her Father's bosom lost to view. 

So doth the dear hen hide her nestling brood 

Beneath the soft roof of her feathered breast, 

Or earth conceal her seed, to rise in time, 

And bloom upon the face of orient morn : 

This, the sweet hope of life, victorious 

E’en in the jaws of Death, and plucking thence 

The burning instinct of immortal power, 

fielf-balanced on the sweep of angels’ wings, 

Mounting, like light, to glory and to Ged!” 

Aus Westminster-Abtei. Von Friedrich Wilhelm 
Rogge. If a collection were to be made of all the 
poems, essays, and other effusions, of which West- 
minster Abbey has been the moving cause, the 
shelves of a good-sized library would probably 
hardly contain it. We can imagine no one so 
ignorant, no one so hard, as not, on first visiting 
that hallowed shrine where the generations of Eng- 
land’s ~~ forefathers sleep, to be overwhelmed 
with a flood of moving recollections. Unfortunately, 
however, in proportion as feelings are strong, people 
are apt to consider them as new, and experience 
some gratification in explaining to the world how 
they can on occasion be touched. Hence we have 
“ Sonnets on Westminster Abbey,” “ Lines written 
in Westminster Abbey,” and so on, too numerous 
for record : various, also, in character, as countless in 
number. Wemustnot, however, forget, when wearied 
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with the most miserable commonplaces, expressing 
themselves in feeble versification, that here, too, 
the noblest emotions of the noblest spirits have 
found vent in burning words. It were scarcely to 
be expected that a German traveller, especially if 
gifted with some power of poetic expression, would 
escape the common fate, and we feel sure that im- 
pressionable as the Germans naturally are, few of 
them would be able to deny that, on turning away 
from the abbey’s sacred walis, he had felt himself op- 
pressed with an emotion only-by-verse to be relieved. 
Herr Friedrich Wilhelm Rogge is at least no 
exception to the rule. He, like so many others, has 
been compelled to moralise over the graves of kings 
and statesmen, and of course to publish his reflec- 
tions. They are contained in the modest, pretty 
little volume which we have now before us. If we 
felt at first but a languid interest in one more poem 
on the abbey, we will confess to having been, on an 
inspection of it, rather agreeably surprised. Herr 
Rogge has indeed no very new ideas on the subject 
to impart, but whatever he wishes to say, he says 
gracefully and well. His stanzas flow on in a 
pleasant and not unmelodious course. Above all, 
there are not too many of them. He passes by the 
grave of poets and philosophers, but his song 1s not 
consecrated to them; they need not the marble 
statue or inscription which mark stheirresting-place— 
they live in the memories of after-ages; but he 
lingers over the monuments of kings, and heroes, 
and statesmen, and mournfully puts into verse those 
thoughts which are usually suggested by a com- 
parison of the festive noise and gorgeous pageantry 
of a world of state with the cold silence of the 
tomb. We do not propose to follow Herr Rogge as 
he wanders from chapel to chapel, and questions 
his moral consciousness, and demands— 
* For what is all the glory of the world, 
If it to dust and ashes moulder must ?” 

nor to pursue, with him, the trains of thought which 
were suggested, as he mused by the graves of Mary 
Stuart or Strafford, or on the fate of the “hero 
Oliver, once laid within those walls with pomp and 
honour, hereafter to be cast forth and dishonoured 
by base hangman’s hands.” We will only say in 
conclusion that, in our judgment, any intelligent 
German tourist would find this little book a pleasant 
pocket companion when he first visits Westminster, 
and would probably feel, as he read it, that it was the 
echo of his own sentiments, and would be disposed 


to thank his countryman for having put for him | 
his own impressions in so clear and musical a form. | g 


Poems. By W. H. Holeombe, M.D. (New York : 
Mason Brothers). It seems an established formula 
with certain American writers, of poetry especially, 
to set critics at defiance in their preface. And to 
this rule Dr. Holeombe is no exception. It seems he 
has had little leisure to cultivate the muses during 
fifteen years’ exercise of the medical profession, in 
which we hope his admiration of the “ beautiful 
psychological doctrines of Swedenborg” has not 
compromised the health of his patients; and criti- 
cism probably may be thrown away upon our 
author. We have not, of course, time here to enter 
on a discussion of the mystic doctrines of the New 
Church ; but those who are not familiar with the 
writings of Swedenborg, may find enough to satisfy 
them in notes given in the Appendix. These we 
must bear in mind, if we are to make the slightest 
attempt to understand many of the philosophico- 
poetic fancies of our author. So far as some of his 
pieces, illustrating the innocence of children, and 
parents’ hopes of re-union with them in heaven, are 
concerned, we may attribute to them a degree of 
merit not greatly below the average of the effusions 
of any ordinary cultivated mind. But what shall we 
say of such poems as the “ Wild Re-Union,” and the 
“ Mystic Garden,” which requires a running com- 
mentary to make it intelligible even to Transatlantic 
notions? There is great inequality in different pieces. 
Some,such as the “Streamlet’s Warning,” the “ Hero’s 
Grave,” and others, where natural ideas alone are ex- 
pressed, may not be objectionable. “'The Desecrated 
Chapel,” a Swedish legend, detailing a sailor's 
superstition, is easy and pleasant. But when we 


come to such poetic descriptions as compose by far 
the greater part of the volume, as “Transeendent- 
alism,” “Spiritual Vision,” “The New Thanatop- 
sis,”—we are inclined to close the book in disgust, 


and recommend our reader, unless a Swedenborgian, 
fairly todo the same. We tured, with hopes of 
some relief, to the last sixty pages of the volume, 
containing a tragedy in two acts. It is deno- 
minated “Agathe.” Agathe was a priestess of Diana, 
and sister of Elpena, both being children of the 
murdered brother of a Grecian King. Lycander 
returns from Troy, where his valour had dis- 
tinguished him, but frantic from the workings 
of conscience upbraiding his crime. Without 
much reason or taste, Agathe is made to perish by 
poison, given her by a friend in case her uncle should 
offer violence to her, as we suppose one tragic ter- 
mination, in the execution of just punishment on 
the tyrant in retribution of his deeds, is not sufficient 
for an American public. Certainly the correspond- 


| how dreadfully abashed he must have been when he 
first “saw himself in print”! 
Shelley, and other Poems. By J. A. Langford. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Langford is an author 
who deserves to be distinguished somewhat above 
the ordinary crowd of poets, who come as thick as 
autumnal leaves. He be wenp! ee known 
| to thepublic, having publi at first anonymously, 

“ The Saas of Life,” the success of which induced 
| him to put his name to a subsequent volume of 
| * Poems of the Fields and Town,” buth of which 
| works were noticed in our columns. In the one 
| now before us, he retains his character for meri- 
torious and unambitious descriptions of nature, and 
| clear and fluent, if not vivid and striking, versifica- 
_ tion. The first piece here is a poem of about one thou- 





ence of ideas in this tragedy, with such as are to be | sand lines in upwards of a hundred stanzas, in 
met with in the master-pieces of the classics, is | laudation of Shelley. We are not disposed to 
wholly put out of sight: but to such criticism, as | estimate that gifted child of nature so highly 
well as to our notice of many marks of slovenlinessin | as Mr. go does. We may accord that 
versification, and liberal use of terms such as/ the former hatred and depreciation of Shelley 
“co-work,” “tangling one’s own feet,” our-author | were erroneous, and that a discerning public is now 
is, we presume, quite indifferent ; and therefore we | not unreasonably di to extenuate his errors. 
shall not regret if this notice puts our reader on his | But it is rather too much to exalt him into a hero 








| 





guard against consuming time in attempting to 
judge the demerits of the volume. 

About London. By J. Ewing Ritchie. (London: 
William Tinsley.) We can give to this work our 
heartiest praise. 
one whose object is as much to instruct as to amuse, 
and who succeeds without any apparent effort in 
doing both. We say without any apparent effort, 
because Mr. Ritchie’s sketches are too bold to be stiff, 
his style too fluent and natural to be laboured. Not- 
withstanding this. “About London” displays an 


amount of industrious research very rarely met with, | 


and a knowledge of men and manners which only 
experience—and active experience, moreover—can 
supply. That— 
* The boiling town keeps secrets ill,’ 

is true enough. That he must rise early, and rest 
late, have a quick eye, and a s ear to boot, 
who would play the part of Nature’s eavesdropper 
successfully, is equally true. The admirer of 


sentiment, the lover of the marvellous, will each | 


find food for pleasure here : the sentiment is healthy, 
and as to the marvels, fi and facts unite to 
convince us that though the East, as introduced to 
us by the “ Arabian Nights,” is queer, Bagdad is de- 
cidedly “slow” compared to London. Our neigh- 
bours’ affairs are chatted about in a way which con- 
uces to their glory and honour, whilst it amuses, 
instructs, and perhaps encourages us. We learn 
that London is paved with gold for the traveller, 
who bears with him such a charm as health and 
industry added toa little common sense furnish. 
We have instances of lads who have come to London 
homeless and friendless, strong only in heart and 
honest intention. We read how “the late Lord 
Mayor was but an office lad in the firm of which he 
is now the head.” We are told of an M.P. who 
once blackened the shoes of his constituents. We 
are told that “our great Lord Chancellor, when 
employment was scarce, and money ditto, held a 
post as reporter and theatrical critic on the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ newspaper.” “Concerning cabs” the 
author gives us some entirely original remarks, in 
proof of which we quote the first four lines of his 


article thereon: “One of the most blessed institu- | 
tions of London is the cab. I prefer it to the "bus, | 
to equestrian exercise, and if I had a carriage of my | 


own, I daresay I should prefer it even to that.” 
De gustibus non est disputandum, Mr. Ritchie; but 
few indeed will agree in such an opinion. Our 
author evidently means the four-wheeled vehicle in 
most common use, because he speaks of the terrible 
danger of conveying persons attacked by contagious 

i in these cabs. It strikes us that not even 
the liveliest medical student would send a man 
attacked with small-pox to hospital in a Hansom. 
The author's remarks upon what he calls the “used 
up” state of society are too strongly put, though to 
a certain extent true. The only really weak part of 


“About London” is written by | 


; and martyr, driven into banishment, while the 
| “ sleugh-hounds (query, should not our author have 
| written s/euth hounds ?) of the law their with 
| wanton mag | pursued, and made this dark 
to him.” We regret, too, that a right-thinking 
| person like Mr. Langford should have so strongly 
| depicted the errors and shortcomingsof allconstituted 
| authorities at the time Shelley “ran a muck” against 
| them. It is a little of poetic exaggeration—but, to 
| do them justice, almost the only example we find in 
these verses—to say that 
| “ The seat miscalled of justice, was unjust ; 
| The blood-stained instrument of shameless might; ” 
‘that “in the church was bigotry and hate ;” “ the 
| throne had its high functions laid aside,” and “ that 
| God’s name and Christ’s law were in all temples 
| profaned.” Neither can we alt sympathise in 
| admiration of the “fatal pyre,” and the “glorious 
| relies,” and the “unconsumed heart,” when 's 
was burnt, which rites common-sense must 
look on as ridiculous. But the descripti tm 
| thoughts, with the partial exceptions we have 
in aoe stanzas, are entitled to considerable praise. 
We could single out half a dozen of stanzas on 
“Ttalia”—land of artand song! Poor chastened one! 
' for one of which, as affording a good specimen of 
the author's style, we may find room :— 
“ And beautiful as beauty’s self thou art ; 
That sunny skies, bright hills, and lakes unpart. 
The richest works of.nature find a place 
Upon thy fruitful bosom ; rivers trace 
Their murmurous courses through the vine-clad plain, 
Where winding tendrils fondly interlace, 
To bear their glowing burdens, whence men strain 
The ruby-tinted wine to gladden heart and brain.” 
We do not feel inclined, on account of his excessive 
admiration of Shelley, to blame the author for a -_ 
posed departure from the pure and manly-toned re 
gious feeling which distinguished the “Lamp of Life.” 
If any one is so di the on 
“The Death of St. Polycarp” will serve as an anti- 
dote, though it does not give scope for so | 
originality of thought. We shall be excused if we 
say that a little more care in some of the verses will 
improve a second edition. The lines 
“ God’s gift of beauty is perennial. The land 
He's teached approvingly for ever beams 
In all the loveliness of heaven,” 
| are undoubtedly commendable. Might not, however, 
a slight alteration in poiat of scanning, prevent the 
| fastidious from over-criticising? We do not pretend 
| to improve on Mr. Langford: but why not read 


“ He’s touched approvingly for ever beam” &c. 
“Wedded and Buried” is a short tale of country life 
| pleasingly and naturally exhibited. 
|  Woodcroft,and its Elder Daughters. (J.F. Shaw. 
us 


| 1860.) This interesting volume — with 
|a picture of domestic life in the country, and 


| introduces us to a family circle, surrounded by the 


this volume is its preface, or 1ather its “advertise- | influences of affection, education, and enchanting 
ment,” as the author calls it. Therein Mr. Ritchie | scenery, in a home hallowed by the P> atmosphere 
apologises for giving this book to the public, and | of religion. The simple events of the story are 
states that his Gor works have been successful. | comprised in the short space of a summer visit, and 
If the author of three successful works feels bound its chief interest consists in the delineations of 
to apologise for the production of a fourth effort, character and the animated descriptions with 
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which it abounds. We feel at once at home among 
the little circle, and enter cordially into their 
occupations, pleasures, and trains of thought. The 
character of Aunt Susan is especially attractive, and 
her winning counsels and lessons cannot fail to in- 
terest and profit, while the bright and joyous Arbell, 
the calm and gentle Amy, and the practical and in- 
tellectual Edith, have each their peculiar charm. The 
volume is interspersed with reflections on various 
subjecis in the form of familiar essays, contributed 
by different members of the family party, among 
which we may notice those on “ Reading,” “Cheap 
Enjoyments,” and “The Improvement of Time,” as 
particularly interesting, and worthy the attention of 
those for whose benefit they are especially intended. 
The question of fancy work in connection with 
bazaars, which is here discussed, is of course an open 
one, which we will not presume to give a decided 
opinion on; itis a fair subject for argument, and there 
is doubtless much to be said on both sides. 
Meanwhile, we heartily recommend the Elder 
Daughters of Woodcroft, not only as the pleasant 
companions of a passing hour, but as examples for 
all who wish to contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of home. 

Ebb and Flow. By R. W. Fraser. (London: 
Houlston and Wright.) In “Ebb and Flow; or, 
the Curiosities of the Sea Shore,” Mr. Fraser, a 
clergyman, we believe, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, has added another work of interest to engage 
the sympathies of the young. It is not always easy to 
find an author who can write clearly and popularly 
on scientific subjects, but Mr. Fraser, who has 
also written “ Elements of Physical Science,” and 
other works of that description, has, we think, suc- 
ceeded well. As he tells us in his preface, though 
the book partakes a good deal of the nature of a 
compilation, he presents us with a great variety of 
topics, such as the phenomena of tides and currents, 
the conformation of rocks, the plants, fishes, and 
birds of the shore, calculated eminently to interest 
the attentive and intelligent mind. 

There is no such Thing as a Trifle. By Mrs. 

i Johnson. (London: Darton and Co., | 
Holborn Hill.) The title chosen by Mrs. Johnson 
for her useful little book is particularly felicitous. 
While suitable for children it contains much to 
interest the general reader. The story is simple 
and entertaining, combining all the charm of a work 
of fiction, without the usual absence of a sound 
moral. The engravings are particularly worthy of 
attention, being executed with a care and artistic 
finish that prove the original drawings to have 
been made by one well acquainted with the art. 

A Handbook of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. (London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 
The object of this work is to exhibit concisely the 

inciples of book-keeping, and to make the subject 

iliar to “those of ordinery capacity,” chiefly by 
means of examples. Of the excellence of this 
method we need not speak. The old Latin saying 
is no doubt true—Longum est iter per precepta 
breve et efficax per exempla, 

Harper's School and Family Series. By Marcius 
Willson. (New York: Harper. London: Samp- 
son Low.) We have great pleasure in recommend- 
ing to the English public this series of school-books 

America. It consists of a number of volumes 
gradually ascending from a simple primer and the 
alphabet up to a high reading book. The system 
and the graduation are excellent. 
school-books published in our own country which 
will serve the pw s of education so well as this 
series, and we believe it will supersede most of the 
old-fashioned and unsystematic works now used in 
our schools. 

Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. Supple- 
mentary volume. (Edinburgh: Constable.) In 
the preface to his latest work, “The Active and 
Moral Powers,” Dugald Stewart regretted that he 
had not been able to accompany all the quotations 
with an English version, and hoped that if ever his 
works reached a second edition, some friend would 
undertake the office. Accordingly, the supplement- 
ary volume before us contains a concise and literal 
translation of the various French, Latin, German, 
and Greek quotations, found in the writings of the 
great Scotch philosopher. 

», Our Year, a Child’s Book in Prose and Verse. 





| of the gold-fields of intellect. 
sprung Guizot and Sismondi, Dumont, Madame de | 


We know of no | 


(Macmillan.) This pretty little volume is from the | 
same pen as the popular novel, “John Halifax, | 
Gentleman.” It is pleasant to see a writer of repu- | 
tation and talent stoop to publish a child’s book of | 
so genial a character as this. ter all, it requires | 
no ordinary power for a grown-up person to write a | 
good child’s book, and it is said that some of the | 
best of our household nursery stories came from | 
Oliver Goldsmith. The one before us is pleasans 
and amusing, without being what so many of itt 
class are—nonsensical. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. (London: Hurst 
and Blackett.) This popular novel forms the 
eleventh volume of “ The Standard Library of Cheap | 
Editions of Modern Works.” The book itself is too | 
well known to need any criticism here. We are | 
sure the public will welcome its re-issue in the pre- | 
sent convenient and cheap form. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


“Cornhill Magazine ” for July. The new number 
of the “ Cornhill ” opens after 2. truly regal fashion, 
Upon the whole, it is perhaps the best number that 
has been yet issued. There are three pieces of 
poetry, each of them a perfect gem in its way, by 
Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Browning, and Thackeray 
himself. Mr. Thackeray has two other contributions 
to the number. The famous lectures on the Georges 
are now substantially transferred to print ; the paper 
on George the First, beyond Mr. Thackeray's pecu- 
liar charm of manner, is eloquent, learned, and dis- 
criminative. He gives also another of the “ Round- 
about Papers,” containing certain editorial revela- | 
tions. The present paper on “ William Hogarth,” | 
contains the best criticism with which we are ac- 

uainted of the Rake's Progress; but why does Mr. 
Sala so absurdly parody Mr. Thackeray’s style? 
“The House that John Built,” has some exceilent 
retrospective touches on the old East India Company. 











| The “ Cornhill” is becoming famous for its scientific | 


articles. They are evidently written by men among | 
the most competert in the kingdom, whose luminous | 
pages render the most difficult subjects clear to 
ordinary capacities. Such a paper is that on 
“Electricity, and the Electric Telegraph.” The 
writer seems inclined to ascribe the first honour to 


| an obscure Scotchman, who, more than a hundred 
| years ago, sent a remarkable letter to the “ Scots’ 


Magazine,” entitled “An Expeditious Method for 
Conveying Intelligence.” In “ Framley Parsonage,” 
Mr. Trollope’s prosperous clergyman obtains, through 


| the Lord Pettybag and the Duke of Omnium, a pre- 


bendal stail; but he is so mixed up with horse trans- 
actions and bills, that the appointment assumes a 
simoniacal appearance that renders him exceedingly 
uncomfortable. We are quite embarrassed with the 
riches which the “Cornhill” presents. Instead of 
having to search for good articles, every article 


possesses rare merit: the poetical element, we think, | 


predominating in excellence this month. 


“Macmillan’s Magazine” for July. “Macmillan” | 


continues its succession of grave and thoughtful 
articles. Mr. Ludlow, whose remarks on Michelet’s 
“Spiritualistic Materialism” in another number 


excited so much attention, furnishes a paper on the | 


literature of French Switzerland, which he calls one 
It is the land whence 


Stael, Rousseau, and a host of the most famous 
names in the literary history of France. Mr. Ludlow 


fertile spot. Though almost totally unknown in 
England, and till lately all but equally so in France, 
the great success which attended her last work, the 
“ Near Horizons,” published last year, seems to pro- 
mise a large and extensive reputation. Of Alexander 
Smith’s “ Fair at Keady,” we can only say that we 
think it a subject of regret that the author hasquitted 
the field of poesy in which he gave such promise, 
and has taken to writing Irish stories. Mr. Fawcett, 
whose thoughtful pamphlet on “ Reform” we noticed 


on “ The Social and Economical Influences of the | 





New Gold.” By way of contrast with “Tom Brown | 
| at Oxford,” which is continued with its usual | 
hzartiness and healthiness, we have the first part of | 
“ Mr, Bedlow; or, Reminiscences of American Col- | 





draws especial attention to the works of Madame | 
de Gasparin, who is a native of this intellectually | 


last week, follows with a short but pregnant article | 


lege Life,” from which it seems that American 
college life is much what college life is in England 
The article on “Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolu-7 
tion,” is from the pen of the accomplished Count 
Saffi, than whom we know no man more fitted to 
speak with weight and knowledge. The verses en- 
titled “ All’s Well” are not as good in the depart- 
ment of poetry as the rest of the articles in that of 
prose. 

“ Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine.” This is the first 
number of a new periodical from the sister isle. It 
does not possess that vigour which nearly every 
magazine or newspaper starts with, though few of 
them retain. Perhaps “Duffy’s Hibernian Maga- 
zine” will prove an exception, and its first number 
be its weakest. The whole number is intensely 
Hibernian, as our readers may judge from the con- 
tents. Among the subjects are :—“ The O’Donnells 
in Exile,” “The O’Byrnes of Wicklow,” “The 


| Legend of Iniscathy,” “The Battle of Clontibert,” 
| and a review of “Flaverty’s History of Ireland.” 





THE ALPS, NEAR THE GRIMSEL. 
Tne death-pale glacier, and the herbless crag 
Lifting its smooth and red-veined nakedness 
To the cold erystal wintry blue of Heaven !— 
Unquickened chaos—blankest solitude 
That only wakes from silence to a sigh, 
As the wind flutters on from rock to rock. 
Death unto death! here let me rest awhile, 
Chilled to content by harmony of ruin, 
Between what now I look on and myself. 
“Tis beautiful! but hushed, and cold, and still ; 
The beautiful in Death's white garments clad, 
Bride of the grave, and mute before her lord. 
Who knows the tale of earth's unending change ? 
Perchance beyond far myriads of years, 
This dumb and bleak and shattered wilderness 
Was clothed with life,—with forests of strange trees 
Mighty and palm-like ; and the song of birds 
More brightly winged than those of Indian birth; 
And the low hum of insects—eager life, 
The wild fantastic morning life of earth, 
Untamed beneath the tyranny of man. 
And then came desolation, and the roar 
Of earthquakes, and the green and teeming plain 
Was cracked and swoln, and trembled up thro’ fiaine 
In splintered rocks, and mountain peaks that smoxed 
Against the red and fire-fiushed firmament. 
For all that live wait suffering, loss, and death ; 
And after death (in whispers of the dead 
Some mourners say they’ve heard) come life all mozn,. 
And love that knows no change. Could Ida speak, 
Though but as one that dreameth in her sleep, 
No lover waits so constant for the smile 
He prays to light him from his lady’s bower, 
As I would hang upon the grave to list 
That unvoiced music of her sleeping soul ; 
And I would make me friends of Death, and beg 
A little pity for one whispered thought, 
A hint half-hidden, “ We shall love again !” 


The smileless glory of the Alps contents me ; 
Their dim pine-forests, and the far-heard chant 
Of cloud-wreathed torvents; and the narrow world 
Of vales, shut in by rock-ribbed mountain walls : 
The Present here may hide him from the Past: 
But most I greet this unbreathed beautiful, 


This desolation wintry as my own. G. H. R. 





Messrs. Hurst anD BLacKETT announce in their 
List of Publications for July :—Mr. Atkinson’s new 
work, entitled “ Travels in the Regions of the Upper 
and Lower Amoor and the Russian Acquisitions on 
the Confines of India and China, with Adventures 
among the Mountain Kirghis and the Hunting and 
Pastoral Tribes North of Japan,” in 1 vol. with a 
map and 80 illustrations, uniform with the author’s 
“ Travels in Oriental and Western Siberia ;’—“ The 

| Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali 
| Moorad, with Wild Sports in the Valley of the 
Indus,” by Captain Langley, 2 vols. with illus- 
trations ;—“ Bond and Free,” a new novel by the 
author of “Caste,” 3 vols.; and another novel 
entitled “High Church,” in 2 vols. The new 
volume for July of Hurst and Blackett’s “ Standard 
Library of Cheap Editions” comprises “ Margaret 
and her Bridesmaids.” 
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Buckland (F.), Curiosities of Natural History, 2nd series, 
i2mo., 6s. 
Barke (Sir B.), Vicissitudes of Families, 2nd series, post 
8vo., 12s. 6 
Busk’'s T: 
Carter (T. 
6d. 
Chambers’s Journal, vol. 13, royal 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Cheap Library—Sinclair’s Jane 12n 
Collis (J. D.), ses in Greek Tey 
for Translating into Latin, 16mo., 1 
Collis (J. D.), History of Rome, for Tr 
16mo., 1s. 
Craik (G. L.), Bacon, His Writings and His 
edition, iSmo., 3s. 6d. 
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edition, 12mo., 2s. 
Cumming(Dr.), Sabbath Morning Readings 
Cumming (Dr.), ana French's Har 
Discussion, new edition, post 5vo., ¢ 
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Gore (Mrs.), Lord and Lout, 12mo., 2s. 
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5s. 
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Johnson's Rasselas, by Rev. C.J. Hunter, 12mo., 4s. 
Levi (L.), On Taxation: How it is Raised, and How Ex- | 
pended, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Livingstone (Dr.), Cambridge Lectures, 2nd edition, post 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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Marmion (A.), Ancient and Modern Hi: y 
Ports of Ireland, 4th edition, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Massey (W.), History of England during Reign of George 

IIL, vol. 3, 8vo., 12s. 
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= » Guide to Great Western Railwe 
Is. | 
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We have received the following :— 

“ A New List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Devonshire.” (Bosworth & Harrison.) 

“The British Controversialist.” Third and en- 
larged series. (Houlston & Wright. 1860.) 

“ Easy Introduction to the Art of Letter-Writing.” 
By J. R. Beard, D.D. (Manchester : John Heywood. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall.) 

“ Sanscrit Analogues.” (Sampson & Low.) 





Mr. James Buackwoop has the following works 
in preparation :—“ Medical Missionaries ; or Medical | 
Agency Co-operative withChristian Missions to the 
Heathen.” By Dr. Marley. “Flowers, Grasses, and | 
Shrubs ;” a Popular Book on Botany, with Ilustra- 
tions. By Miss Pirie. i 





| and splendid museum. 


| Geology.—The University Museum. 


THE WEEK. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Tue thirteenth meeting of the British Association 
was inaugurated on Wednesday, at Oxford. The 


general meeting took place at four p.m., and was | 
held in the Sheldonian Theatre, when the Prince | 


Consort relinquished the honour of presiding in 
favour of his suecessor, Lord Wrottesley, and retired 
from the presidential chair. Lord Wrottesley’s 
address was good in every way, neither too short nor 
too long, and exhibiting a considerable acquaintance 
with the progress of science. Generally speaking: 
after the commemoration Oxford is as desolate as 
Tadmor in the wilderness. The town goes quickly 
to sleep, like the enchanted city, vital animation is 
suspended, til] the tenth of October rouses the place 
once more into life. 
unwonted spectacle of liveliness in the long vacation. 
This year’s meeting, the thirtieth, is probably far 
better attended than was last year’s at Aberdeen, 
Oxford being both an easy and a favourite place of 
resort. Lord Wrottesley’s address reads exceedingly 





; well, and, after all the hard science, the conclusion, 


in a vein of unaffected eloquence, is very refreshing. 
The greatest activity is being displayed in all the 
sections, 
sazione, With experiment, in the rooms of the new 


tages of a first-rate club. Lord Derby followed Lord 


| Wrottesley, and bore a fitting tribute to the excellent 


manner in which the Prince Consort had fostered the 


cultivation of literature and science ever since the | 


But now Oxford exhibits the | 


On Thursday evening there was a conver- | 


On Friday, another conver- | 
’ | sazione, and also a lecture in the Sheldonian. All 
objects of interest are thrown open to the visitors, 
and the Union Society, by flinging open their | 
beaut.ful rooms to them, have afforded the advan- | 


jnumber of pupils bas rendered necessary the 
fitting-up of additi rooms for them. Hence 
he projected building. A large number of the 


clergy and nobility were present. 










THE RUGBY SPEECHES. 

The Rugby speeches were delivered on Tuesday 
last, in the Big School, before a large and fashion- 
| able audience. As is usual on such oceasions, the 
head master, the Rev. Dr. Temple, read the list of 
old Rugbeiars who had obtained honours at Oxford 
and Cambridge during the last twelve months. The 
prizes were awarded as follow:—The Queen’s gold 
medal for the best English essay on an historical 
subject, Ormesby. Latin essay, Pirie and Hammond. 
English verse, “The Fall of Venice,’ Rhoades. 
The scholars for 1860 are Barratt and Babington. 

SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson will sell this day, at 

their rooms, King Street, St. James’s, a selection of 
some of the most valuable of the very celebrated 
| collection of pictures which have for upwards of 
a century adorned the mansion of Belvidere, Erith, 
Kent. These works were collected by Sampson 
| Gideon, Esq., the greatgrandfather of the present 
proprietor, Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., and are fully 
| described in Dr. Waagen’s supplemental volume. 
Among the number will be found—The Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, the renowned work of 
Murillo; a most important and beautiful work of 
Vandyck, commonly known as The Family of the 
Duke of Buckingham, but now ascertained to be 
| that of Sir Balthazar Gerbier, equal to Rubens in 
power. Walpole alludes to this admirable work. 
A grand landscape by Claude with pictures by 
Giordano, Bassano, Carlo Dolce, Leonardo da 
Vinci, &c. 





MUSIC. 


period when destiny called him to fill a place so | 


near the British Throne. The different sections 


| will assemble in the rooms appointed for them, for 
| the reading and discussion of reports and other 
| communications, on Thursday, June 28; Friday, 


June 29; Saturday, June 30; Monday, July 2; 


| and Tuesday, July 3, at eleven a.m. precisely. The 
| sections and their places of meeting are :— 
| Mathematical and Physical Science.—The Convoca- 


tion House. President: Rev. B. Price, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 


Chemical Science.-- The University Museum. Pre- | 


sident : Mr. B. C. Brodie, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 

of Chemistry, Oxford. 

President : 
Rev. A. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology, Cambridge. 

Zoology and Botany, including Physiology.— The 
University Museum. President: Charles G. B. 
Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Botany. 
Oxford. (A sub-section of Physiology will be 
proposed in the General Committee, Wednesday, 
June 27—it will be held in the University 
Museum. President: G. Rolleston, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, Oxford.) 

Geography and Ethnolegy.—The Divinity School. 
President : Sir R. lL. Murchison, G.C.St.S., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. 

Economie Science and Statistics—-The Schools. 
President: Mr. Nassau W. Senior, late Professor 
of Political Economy, Oxford. 

Mechanical Science.—The Schools. 
W. J. Macquorn Rankine, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering, Glasgow. 

THE NEW SCHOOL OF ART, VAUXHALL. 

On Wednesday, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales appeared for the first time in the metropolis, 
to take part in a proceeding of a public character, 
by laying the first stone of the New School of 
at Vauxhall, on the site of the celebrated gardens 
of that name. Since the year 1854, evening classes 
in drawing and modelling have been established in 
connection with the national school-rooms of 
Prince’s Road, Lambeth, and under the superintend- 
ence of a master from the science and art depart- 
ment of Marlborough House. Since the com- 
mencement of the present year the increase in the 





President: Mr. | 


HER MAJESTY’S. 


| ince the days of Lablache there has not been a 
better interpreter of the part of Dr. Bartolo in 
Rossini’s “ Barbiere di Siviglia” than the new bass- 
barytone, Signor Ciampi, who made his début at 
this house last week. In acquiring his services, Mr. 
E. T. Smith has decidedly Bens the co-operation 
of the most accomplished buffo singer of the day, and 
one who will beyond all doubt ere long stand without 
a rival in that style of music. Everything is in Signor 
Ciampi’s favour—years, voice, and stage carriage ; 
it will, then, be his own fault if he do not become an 
established favovrite‘among us. His impersonation - 
of Dr. Bartolo was origiual in all points of view, 
and charmed because it was so. Musical audiences 
are tired with constent adherence to stage traditions, 
either in acting or singing; hence the enthusiasm 
that the development of any novel idea is sure to 
create among them. Bold however must be the 
singer who will depart from the beaten track, for 
should he fail in his endeavours to impart originality 
to his réle he risks his reputation, and calls down 
the animadversions of critics, whose standard of 
merit is always success. Signor Ciampi, indeed, 
could well afford to try an experiment on his début. 
Abroad his reputation is made, here it has to be 
made ; and truly on Tuesday night he took a wide 
step towards effecting his object. His Dr. Bartolo 
was studied in every act, in every note; and so 
thoroughly did he enter into the idiosyncracies of 
| the love-sick tyrant, that it becomes difficult to 
| discover where his weak points lie. His action is 
wonderfully expressive, and sometimes serves” to 
render a passage telling to the audience which 
otherwise would have passed unheeded by 
them. It was evident on his first entry that 
an artiste, in the strictest sense of the word, 
stood before us, and that Rossini’s Bartolo had 
at last been allotted to a singer and an actor who 
could do full justice to it. His powers in the former 
capacity were taxed in the air where he char 
Rosina with corresponding with Almaviva, which, 
when sung, rarely elicits any marks of approbation, 
but which on this occasion obtained an encore as 
general as it was well deserved. Signor Ciampi 
may truly a rem on peters 
opening ; we trust that it wi —— Z 

| return to-usas each season comes round. Gassie 
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sustained the part of Figaro with varied success; he 
‘was somewhat over-vivacious as the facetious barber. 
Signor Belart, as the Count Almaviva, acted and 
sang well; while Signor Vialetti’s Basilio was as 
diverting as ever. Madame Alboni sang the music of 
Rosina’s part with all the fluency and grace for 
which she stands unrivalled. 

On Saturday night, Cimarosa’s “ I] Matrimonio 
Segreto” was revived with evident satisfaction to 
the patrons of this house. It is a matter of surprise 
that this charming work has been so little per- 
formed in London, considering that, when well sung, 
it never fails to commend itself to all by the ele- 

of its airs and by the liveliness of the action. 
as it has been played, the recollection of 
cognoscenti will go back to the time when it was 
cast with Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Grisi, 
Persiani, and Favanti, and they will call to mind 
the mivocal success which attended its produc- 
tion. artistes, however, to whom was allotted 
on the present occasion the arduous task of doing 
justice to a work where scenic effect, and harmonious 
choruses, are wanting to insure public approbation, 
in no degree fell short of their talented predecessors, 
but interpreted Cimarosa’s masterpiece with a 
fluency of vocalisation, and a vein of comicality, 
that earned for them additional laurels, and 
proved that music of the pure Italian school is 
still popular among us. It would be superfluous 
to enter into a detailed account of the plot of “Il 
imonio to,” which is well known to every 
habitué of the opera. Suffice it at present to 
bestow a glance at the conduct of the performers. 
First, then, in the order of seniority, we turn to the 
Fidalma of Madame Alboni, who looked and 
acted the merchant’s middle-aged sister to the life. 
It was evident from the first, that she was intimately 
acquainted with the style of the music, and had 
determined to use her best efforts to let her hearers 
perceive that she was so. In this it is almost 
needless to say she succeeded admirably. Without 
once being moved from her equanimity by the 
contentions of her nieces, she sustained a dignified 
composure throughout, which was as truthful to 
the composer’s idea, as it was consistent with 
nature. If her impersonation of the part was 
worthy of unreserved commendation, equally so was 
her singing, which indeed approached as nearly to 
perfection as we ever heard it. 

Madame Lotti as Carolina had evidently well 
studied her part, but in so doing, had not entered 
into the spirit of it. There was a stiffness in her 
acting that gave it an unnatural air. Although, we 
s ready to admit that a young lady secretly 

married to her father’s clerk, would feel somewhat 
embarrassed in her relations with her parents after 
that event, yet we doubt whether she would play her 
part according to Madlle. Lotti’s idea, which w: 
rather too shallow and transparent, to our thinking. 
Among the aspirants to lyric honours, none is more 
likely to attain them, or more justly entitled to 
them, than Madlle. Vaneri, who always shows 

iginality and conscientious study in whatever she 
es, Her Elisetta was throughout an 
admirable piece of acting, neither aiming to give 
spurious effect, by an overwrought exhibition of 
the feelings which stage tradition would allot to a 
lady on the eve of becoming a countess, nor 
a simplicity unbecoming a girl placed in 
position; it was, in fine, even and graceful. Not 
ing was Madlle. Vaneri’s vocalisation, 
ich, for steadiness and purity of tone, contrasted 
well with the too-tremulous singing ing of the Carolina 
of the evening. Signor Giuglini as Paolina, the 
merchant's clerk, would have been more acceptable if 
he had been a little less lachrymose; his want of 
animation is fast becoming chronic. His singing alone 
made amends, In the air “ Pria che spureti” he was 
unapproachable; he would, however, do well to 
or the libretto morecarefully,—constant reference 
prompter spoils the harmony of the piece. 
The Count Robinson of Signor Everardi = a 
gentlemanly performance: he was dandyfied with- 
out being snobbish ; it was, in fact, better than his 
singing, which was not so good as usual. With 
Signor Ciampi’s Geronimo we must finish our 
notice of this interesting revival. It was a 
thoroughly humorous and artistic conception ; comic 
without buffoonery, quaint without exaggeration. 


H 


Hie 





His acting in the scene where he discovers the 

iage between Carolina and Paolina was sur- 
prisingly clever ; so also in the second act, where 
Count Robinson endeavours to obtain the hand of 
Carolina, with half the dowry originally agreed 
upon in the event of his ing Elisetta. His 
singing was equally expressive, and gave his 
listeners an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
the buffo school of Italian music. M. Benedict 
presided at the orchestra, and evinced a thorough 
acquaintance with the tempi of Cimarosa by his 
careful conducting. 

ROYAL ITALIAN. 


Deficient of original merits as is Herr Flotow’s 
opera of “ Martha,” its production at this theatre is 
always sure to secure a good audience and to meet 
with general approbation. It would not be difficult 
to assign a reason for its popularity, even when pro- 
nounced by critical connoisseurs of music to be but 
asecond-rate composition. We believe that it would 
be found to lie in the “ ad captandum” style in 
which it is written, and by the appeal which it 
makes to the melodious in contradistinction to the 
harmonious susceptibilities of those who listen to its 
performance. ‘True it is, that on its first production 
two years ago on these boards it was within a 
degree of proving a “fiasco,” so far as the composer 
was concerned, and was only saved from so melan- 
choly an end by the fortunate introduction of the 
well-known air the “Last Rose of Summer ;” yet 
upon repetition fresh beauties were discovered, and 
“ Martha” gained in public estimation, so that a 
season never passes without its being revived. Mr. 
Gye, who always endeavours to suit all tastes, 
has therefore done wisely in giving the opera 
this season, since he _ gratifies those who 
delight in melody, and thereby enables them to 
hear some of the prettiest airs which have been 
written of late years for the lyric stage. The cast 
of the opera was the same as when it was first 
performed, with one exception. 
who sustained the part of Lady Henrietta (Martha) 
in 1858 is no more; and her successor in 1859, 
Madame Lotti de la Santa, has joined the company ta 


Madame Bosio, | 





the other house: it therefore devolved upon Madame 
Penco, who appears to sing all the light soprano 
parts in the Covent Garden programme for this 
season. It would be invidious to institute any 
comparison between her singing, and that of her 
predecessors; it would be, in fact, comparison, not 
criticism. We will therefore consider it per se, without 
seekingt a standard of merit in the pas. It may be 
safely said that Madame Penco will never err on 
the side of exaggeration, or, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of over-acting. All her impersonations 
are essentially quiet and lady-like. This was more 


| 
| 


particularly observable in her delineation of the | 


character of Lady Henrietta, which although pos- 
sessing no salient points for the exercise of dramatic 

wers such as she . yet becomes interesting 
from the careful and judicious manner in which it 
was acted. Her singing was unexceptionably good 
throughout, but it was in the air “Qui sola vergin 
rosa” that she achieved the greatest success. 
Madame Penco, however, would do well to avoid the 
tremulousness which is becoming more and more 
apparent in her delivery of pathetic passages. It 
was especially noticeable on this occasion, and 
caused her singing to appear somewhat too plaintive 
in its expression. Signor Mario as Lionel was in 
excellent voice, and acted with more than ordinary 
spirit. In the air in the third act, where he 
apostrophises Martha, he was most appreciated. 
He was frequently applauded in the course of the 
evening, but never with greater title than in the air 
“ Mappari tutt, amor.” Madame Nantier Didi¢e’s 
Nancy, Signor Graziani’s Plumkett, and Signor 
Tagliafico’s Lord Tristan, were all excellent 
performances, and well sustained their prestige as 
clever artistes. The band and chorus were, as is 
usual at this house, capitally up to their parts. In 
the quartett at the spmning wheel, the “ Buanotte ” 
and in the rest of the concerted music, the precision 
of the former was truly admirable, and rendered the 
opera an instrumental treat, if nothing more. The 


| mise en scéne Was the same as last year. We reserve 
| our notice of Gluck’s “Orfeo and Euridice” pro- 


duced at this House on Wednesday, till next 
week, 


THE FRENCH ORPHEONISTES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


In our impression of last Saturday we called the 
attention of our readers to the great musical reunion 
of the French Orphéonistes to take place at the 
Crystal Palace during the present week. It is now 
for us to lay before them an account of the proceed- 
ings, and, so far as our limited space will admit, to 
notice the performances of our allies, vocally and 
instrumentally, not with an enthusiasm which those 
who heard them could scarcely avoid sharing, bu, 
calmly and deliberately. Before, however, doing so} 
it would be as well to trace the origin and rise of 
the societies which form the orphéon of France, as 
many labour under a false impression as re; the 
social position of its number, and believe that they 
are choristers by profession, and not mere ama- 
teurs. It is now nearly fifteen years since Wilhelm, 
a professor of music, first conceived the idea of 
forming choral societies among his countrymen. 
For two years he laboured in the cause, but with 
mediocre results. It was not till M. Delaporte, 
impressed with the practicability of Wilhelm’s plan, 
determined on devoting himself to its realisation, 
that it began to take root among them. With stick 
in hand, and with a carpet bag containing his 
worldly apparel, the indefatigable first prizeman of 
the Conservatoire and organist of the cathedral at 
Sens, set out on his wanderings. He first visited, 
says M. Raymond de Breilh, the historiographer of 
the Orphéon, the smallest villages of his own depart- 
ment, knocking at the doors of the communal 
instructors and of the maires, asking of the former 
permission to found choral societies in their schools, 
of the latter the support of the municipal authority. 
His efforts were attended with varied success. It 
was not until he had pursued his object for three or 
four years, and had suffered even personal privations 
and insults, that the French héon became an 
actuality. Since then the gro of the societies 
has been marvellous. At present there exists as 
many as 800 in France, counting in all about 
40,000 members, and 200,000 supporters. From so 
large a number of vocalists, it was of course a 
matter of no small difficulty to secure the best 
singers for the Festival at the Crystal Palace. This 


| was effected by the appointment of agents in the 


towns where the Orphéons most flourished, and to 
them we owe the visit of the 3,000 carefully 
selected vocalists who, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday, crowded every part of the great orchestra 
erected originally for the Handel commemoration. 
Although this is the first time that ever the 
Orphéonistes have sung in this country, it is not the 
first time that they have acted in so large a body. 
In March, 1859, there wasa similar gathering in the 


| Palais de I’Industrie, at Paris, when upwards of 7,000 


assisted. The success of that undertaking not a 
little induced the directors of the Crystal Palace to 
attempt this present festival, which, if it does not 
embrace such multitudes, nevertheless has enabled 
the public to hear some of the finest choral singing 
the world can produce. At an early hour on 
Monday morning, the London Bridge station was 
quite overrun by the troubadour company, hastening 
to their morning rehearsal. Conspicuous among 
them was the band of the Guides, who were 
destined to, take part in the concert. The expres- 
sion of wonderment visible on many of their faces 
when the beauties of the Crystal Palace broke on 
their view would have afforded a study for Lavater. 
But there was little time for them to indulge their 
curiosity in strolling through the aisles. The 
hour of rehearsal had come, and M. Delaporte was 
anxious to have his Orphéonistes, as much as time 
would allow, accustomed to their new salle de con- 
cert. The interval between the rehearsal and the 
public performance scarcely sufficed to enable them 
to take refreshment, but, with remarkable good- 
nature, they put up with these inconveniences, and 
when three o'clock sounded all were in their places, 
to respond to the order from M. Delaporte for 
“God save the Queen,” arranged for this occasion 
by M. Camille de Vos. The Orphéonistes, to the 
surprise and amusement of the audience, gave it in 
English. There was a slight unsteadiness in their 
voices in the second verse, which we suspect arose in 
a measure from the difficulty the greater part of 


them must have experienced in singing in our 





language. It may be remarked that M. de Vos’ 
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cadences rather destroyed the beauty of our National | 
Anthem. The concert being thus loyally inaugn- | 
rated, Besozzi’s hymn, “Veni Creator,” was given | 
with telling effect. It afforded no opportunity of | 
judging of the musical attainments of the choirs, as 
it Was a pure specimen of level singing ; their union 
and power were, however, fully shown in Kiicken’s 
“ Chant du Bivouac,” which elicited an encore, | 
responded to by the repetition of the last verse. It 
here became evident that there was a paucity of | 
tenor voices to do justice to the higher notes, those | 
passages appertaining to the bass and baritones 
being by far the most effectively given. 

A translation of Mendelssohn’s “Lebe wohl,” 
under the title of “Départ du Chasseur,” was sung 
with exquisite softness. The “Septuor du Duel,” 
from the “ Huguenots,” was of too elaborate a cha- 
racter to meet with judicious treatment from so 
miscellaneous a crowd. It was curious to observe 
the shifts the adapter had been put to in order to 
bring this splendid composition within the capabili- 
ties of the Orphéonistes. If he has not wholly suc- | 
ceeded, it is from no lack of ingenuity on his part, 
but rather from the intractable nature of the original 
score. The triumphs of the concert were Adolph | 
Adam’s “Les Enfans de Paris,” and Laurent de | 
Rillés “La Retraite,’ The former song was | 
executed with unexampled correctness, and at its | 
conclusion was redemanded with an amount of | 
enthusiasm truly surprising in an English audience. | 
The latter air was, with exception of the “ Septuor” 
already alluded to, the most difficult morceau dexe- 
cution in the programme. The crescendo and 
diminuendo, representing the steps of retreating sol- 
diers, were truly wondrous ; and more so when it is 
considered that many of the notes in the pianissimo 

had to be sustained in order to give a sub- 
dued effect. The imitation of the sound of drums 
dying away in the distance was admirable, the gra- 
dations from the basses to the tenors being given 
with unimpeachable steadiness. 

M. Vaudin’s poem entitled “France! France!” 
set to music by M. Ambroise Thomas, concluded 
the performances. It was executed with a precision 
nothing short of marvellous, and at its termination 
was redemanded with a heartiness that appeared 
td astonish the Frenchmen, who gracefully responded 
with “God save the Queen.” Such loyalty on their 
side was met in like spirit by an universal cry from 
the spectators for “ Partant pour la Syrie,” which 
was sung with a refinement and feeling that again 
called down the cheers of thousands who during its 
performance had listened with almost breathless 
silence. A scene now ensued that baffles descrip- 
tion. Cheers and counter cheers were the order of 
the day ; ladies, too, waved their handkerchiefs, and 
in the midst of the exhilarating demonstration the 
organ gave forth its voluminous notes, until 
the whole place seemed to echo with the 
sounds. We only trust, that however much the 
French Orphéonistes have suffered during their 
stay among us from the rapacity of unprincipled 
hotel-keepers or the selfishness of their own entre- 
preneurs, that they will return home impressed with 
the events of this day, and confident that among the 
middle classes of the land stupid prejudice has given 
place to extended philanthropy, and that all who 
come in the name of peace to visit our shores, in the 
name of peace are welcome. 


But, before closing our notice of this great inter- 
national festival, let us bestow upon the performance 
of the band of the Guides the unqualified praise 
which it so well deserves. In the overtures to 
“Zampa” and “Oberon” they astonished all by 
their extraordinary correctness, and by the singularly 
pure quality of their tones. A fantasia on Adolph 
Adam’s “Giralda,” composed by M. Mohr, their 
conductor, was received most favourably. All in 
all, there can be little doubt that they are, as a 
military band, unrivalled. 

M. Delaporte was conductor in chief, assisted by 
M. Edouard Battiste, to whom the organ accom- 
paniment was assigned. Both gentlemen proved 
themselves masters of their art by their clever 
management of one of the most difficult musical 
enterprises ever attempted in this country. The 
performances of Tuesday and Thursday were of 
similar character to that just adverted to, and were 





received with equal demonstrations of delight from — 
a crowded and fashionable auditory. 


M, PASQUALE GOLDBERG’S MATINEE MUSICALE. 
This gentleman’s matinée musicale at Messrs: 
Collard’s new rooms, in Lower Grosvenor Street, was 
a legitimate success. It was well attended by a 
selectaudience, who appeared to be delighted with the 


| selection made for their entertainment. The concert 


opened with the quartett from “TI Puritani,” “A te 
o cara,” sung by Madame Goldberg-Strossi, Signori 
Solieri, Dragone, and Herr Muller with considerable 
taste, excepting Signor Solieri, who would do well to 
avoid exercising his powers too forcibly im concerted 


too loud. The duet “Vieni la barca @ pronta,” 


| composed by M. Goldberg and sang by Madame 
| Strossi and Madlle. Jenny Meyer, did not go off 


well; the latter lady sang rather out of tune, and 
appeared to be nervous; Madame Strossi succeeded 
better in the German Cied “Die Bothschaft,” and 
elicited general approbation fromher hearers. Signor 
Dragone was in excellent voice; his interpretation of 
“ Ah! quello fu per me,” by Donizetti, was every- 
thing that could be desired. M. Lefort was an- 
nounced in the programme, but a telegram re- 
ceived just before the concert necessitated his 


immediate departure for Paris. M. René Donay, | 
accompanied by M. Frank, played two solos on the | 


violoncello with remarkable execution ; some of his 
tones were as fine as any we ever heard brought out 
of that instrument. Leopold de Meyer was nothing 
short of amazing in a fantasia for the piano of his 
own composing. Altogether the concert was well 
arranged, and did credit to the taste of M. Gold- 
berg, who officiated as conductor. 


MADEMOISELLE CAROLINE VALENTIN’S CONCERT. 


This lady, so well known as a pianist, gave a 
matinée musicale, at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
last week, which were well filled with a discrimi- 
nating audience, who were evidently pleased with 
the selections comprised in the pro . The 
bénéficiaire executed several difficult morceaux 
on the pianoforte with great taste and facility. She 
was particularly happy in Haydn’s trio, in G major, 
in which she was assisted by MM. Buzian and 
Paque. Her interpretation of Beethoven’s “ Moon- 
light” sonata was also much admired for its refine- 
ment. In every piece she was warmly applauded. 
The vocalists were Herr and } e Rieder, 
Mademoiselle Von Kettler, Madame Depret, and 
Herr Herrmanns. The first-named lady was very 
successful in her variations on the “Carnival de 
Venise.” Herr Wilhelm Ganz presided. 





THE DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Falconer appears likely to rival Mr. Tom 
Taylor in the quick composition of dramatic novel- 
ties. It was only the other day that we had to 
chronicle the production, at the Haymarket, of “ The 
Family Secret,” written by him, and now are called 
upon to pass an opinion on another dramatic emana- 
tion of his, entitled “Does he Love Me?” which 
formed the great feature of Miss Amy Sedgwick’s 
benefit last Saturday night. The piece is written 
in three acts, and here Mr. Falconer would have 
done well to have restricted himself to two. The 
same fault, so often visible in speakers on our public 
platforms, is also discoverable in the works of our 
modern dramatists; they rarely appear to know 
where they can advantageously finish; hence the 
former become prosy, and the latter tedious. Both 
spoil what is good in their compositions, and too 
frequently have to blame themselves for want of 
success. The piece, however, is decidedly an im- 
provement on “The Family Secret,” in which we 
detected some tendency to mannerism, arising, pro- 
bably, in the author’s supposition that the didactic 


success with the public. To the appreciation of this 
fact, we think we may trace the marked i ve- 
ment in the treatment of his subject which one 
representation of “Does he Love Me ?” has sufficed 
to impress upon us. There are still many short- 
comings which care and study will alone remedy. 
The most prominent is the wish to give weight to 
sentiments by embodying them in a mass of words 
which, while they deprive a really good idea of sim- 
plicity so essential to good dramatic writing, only 
serve to mystify and shroud half its beauties. 
Then, too, there is a tendency to cull inci- 
dents from the works of other dramatists, 


jee : ‘ ETE , not so much by the abstraction of actual di 
| pieces ; in the present instance his singing was much | 


but by the introduction of situations that on the . 
very face of them betray an extraneous origin. But 
we must not be too severe with Mr. Falconer, as. 
every one of his pieces exhibit an onward progress, 
and therefore we have a right to expect that as 
“Does he Love Me?” is better written than “The 
| Family Secret,” so will his next production be 
superior to either. There is a certain amount of 
resemblance between the heroines of the two pieces. 
Neither are ladies, in the strict sense of the word. 
They are rather open and disingenuous specimens of 
| the fair sex, who may be admired as good 
but can never be made types of refined womanhood 
by the most talented of our actresses. The story of 
the comedy wears somewhat the air of an old ac- 
| quaintance, and will doubtlessly bring to mind the 
| recollection of similar materials having formed the 
| basis of many pieces of the modern French school of 
| dramatic composition, A young girl, whose father 
| hes deaerihed S-lemgen eens, 5 Cone SORE 
| sincerity of a certain wren patina, be 
| insists u ing herself off as her poorer cousin. 
| ‘The viscount, who ie just as timorous of making a 
| match where all the love is on his side, by a strange 
| coincidence has ined on a similar course of 
_ action, and gains an introduction to the house of the 
| lady’s father in the guise of an attendant of Vis- 
| count Mowbray, who for the time is personated by 
_ one of his followers. Upon this oft-used idea, Mr. 
| Falconer has set to work to run a three-act comedy. 
| It will be easily perceived that the whole of the 
| play lies between the old father, his charming 
| slightly romantic daughter, and the Quixotic 
| The addition of a quaint i of a 
| clerk, and a sociably inclined > a 
| enliven the action, although their presence is mere 
accessory to than inherent in it. But scanty, how- 
ever, as are his materials, even Mr. Falconer might 
have made better use of them had he not allowed 
himself to become diffuse ; so that, notwithstanding 


z 


Te 


his acknowledged talent in ing piquancy to 
en ee try on the crisis, 
and by the time of the second act is reached, 


quite unnecessary to thi n 
hero’s or heroine’s career. With all its faults, how- 
é 


promises one day to place of 
dramatists. We, therefore, trust that there may be 
no want of public appreciation to discourage 
his efforts. The stage is too often occu- 
pied by vaudevilles, comedies, and “ 
sketches ” of foreign origin, that we should not cul- 
tivate native talent whenever it discovers itself. Mr. 
Falconer’s career has been 
mencement. We watch its 
Passing from the author, let us glance at the con- 
duct of those who took part in the acting of his. 
comedy. Miss Sedgwick hardly entered into the free 
and frank character which he intended for that of his. 
heroine ; the same faults were aj t in her im- 
rsonation as are visible in Julia, in the 
“Hunchback ;” it wanted naturalness and more 
freedom from conventionalities. Miss Bulmer, as. 
the cousin, made the most of the part; and Mr. 
Howe, as the Viscount, was gentlemanly and cour- 
teous. He was rather too old in thought and car- 


| 





style, pre-eminently visible in an earlier drama of 
his composition—we mean “ Extremes”—was the | 
style which best suited the prevalent taste of theatre- | 
goers. He now has learned that it does not follow, 
because a piece written with any strongly-marked | 
characteristics has succeeded once, that all others | 
drawn up after the same model are to have equal 


iage for a young lord, and sometimes he gave too 
cyucal a tone to some of the ot bis punk, 
Mr. Chippendale made an exce' —— 
father: “The ensation: ofa ‘part for . Buckstone 
was complimentary to him as manager of the 
theatre, but not in the least necessary to the action 
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of the piece. But when Mr. Buckstone acts, who 
can restrain from merriment? Saturday night 
him as clever an isly humoron 
in the character o Bubble, wh 
humour consists in pmon 
Ing a secret to comm 
to do, owing to some : 
venting him. The mise en scéne was everyt 
that could be desired for finish and elegance. Th 
next representation will take place on the occasion 
of Mr. Buckstone’s benefit. 

§T. JAMES’S. 

M. Telexy is nightly proving that the promises 
made in his programme are not vain words, and that 
no effort is spared on his part to render the French 
plays attractive to the ears and eyes of the London 

mblic. Since the commencement of his season we 
ve weekly adverted to the numerous novelties that 
he has produced, and again it devolves upon us to 
call the attention of our readers to the clever per- 
formance of a somewhat high-sounding vaudeville, 
entitled “Les Femmes Terribles,” which has gained 
fresh laurels for the artistes engaged. “ Les Femmes 
Terribles” is not unknown to our boards. Mr. Harris 
inaugurated his management of the Princess’s with 
it, under the title of “Gossip,” but like all adap- 
tions, much of its wit and fire was lost in transla- 


saw 













tion. The plot hinges upon the idiosyncrasies of a | 
gossiping woman, whose predilection for scandal | 


not only entails injury upon the innocent, but 
eventually brings herself into most unpleasant 
positions. The part of the “bavarde” was admirably 
sustained by Madlle. Duverger, whose acting we 
have before had occasion to commend for its grace 
and refinement. As Madame de Ris, she exhibited 
her talents in quite a new light. Her volubility in 
the off-set of the story—the delight with which she 
Spreads une petite scandale among her friends—her 
injured air when doubted—her surprise at finding 
that her talking has led to mischief,—were all 
expressed with a aaiveté truly admirable. The way, 
too, in which the natural vivacity of her imagina- 
tion discovered for her means to escape from the 
anpleasant consequences of her too talkative dispo- 
sition, was shown with a tact and cleverness quite 
in keeping with the character of such women as 
Madame de Ris, many of whom may be found with- 
out much difficulty reigning paramount in the 
society of London as well as of Paris and Madrid. 
M. Devaux, as Chatelard, the husband of Madame 
de Ris’s friend, and who acts as a corrective to that 
lady’s mischief-making propensities, was frank and 
open. There is a certain gentlemanly bearing in 
this artiste’s impersonations that never fails to 
charm : on this occasion it was doubly pleasing. 
M. Gravier acted the part of Duranda, the Spanish 
count, with care; while Madame Charvet was 
he with much spirit by Madile. Ladge. Madlle. 

masse as Madame Chatelard also sustained her 
reputation as a painstaking artiste. But so excel- 
lent, indeed, was the acting of the whole company, 
Ahat we are unwilling to commend any individually, 
lest we should appear not to appreciate the united 
efforts of the whole to please. Madlle. Delphine 
Fix is announced. We may then expect to see 
ome specimens of the modern classical French 
4rama added to the already extensive répertoire of 
this theatre. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 

An amateur performance by some of the members 
of the Artillery Company, in aid of the funds of the 
Rifle Association, came off with great success at the 
Lyceum, on Wednesday last. The appearance pre- 
sented by the number of uniforms in every part of 
the house was very brilliant, and indeed constituted 
the principal attraction. The programme of the 
evening comprised “Still Waters Run Deep,” 
“Charles II.” and the “Spitalfields Weaver.” 
Captain Tom Taylor had also written an address 
for the occasion, which was well delivered by Miss 
Kate Terry. 

Miss Levesque’s concert last week, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, went off with great success. The 
lady herself exhibited her powers in a trio with Herr 
Becker and M. Daubert, also in a pianoforte solo by 
Liszt. She was well received by a numerous 
audience. 

Among the Parisian musical talent who have 













y with the Orpheonistes 
ef d’Orchestre du Theatre 
e ‘onderc, Chef d’Orchestre 
in ‘Gymnase; M. $ . Premier Prix de 
e; M. Samary, first violoncellist in the chapel 
e Emperor; M. Dancla, Professor at the Con- 
vatoire. These gentlemen since their arrival in 
this country have played in several private soirées. 
We have had an opportunity of hearing M. Samary 
play a fantasia of his own composition on the Scotch 
air “Robin Adair,” and the “Carnival of Venice.” 
His style is expressive, and savours of originality, 
which, combined with a great facility of execution, 
makes him particularly happy in the most difficult 
passages. We hope to hear him in our concert 
reoms before he returns to Paris.’ 
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FINE ARTS. 





Exnrsrtion OF Fixe Arts at BrussEts.—This 
exhibition, under the immediate patronage of the 
Belgian Government, commences on the 15th of 
August, and closes on the 15th of October, 1860. 
It is open to the works of all living Belgian and 
foreign artists. The objects intended for exhibition 
must be addressed, “ A la Commission directrice de 
YExposition générale des Beaux Arts, & Bruxelles,” 
and must be accompanied by a letter containing the 
name, surname, and residence of the artist, and also 
the title by which his work is to be inserted in the 
catalogue. Artists are requested to mention in this 
letter the names of their masters, or the academy 
where they followed their studies. The number of 
works which each artist is allowed to send, is 
iimited to four. Miniatures, drawings, water-colour 
paintings, engravings, lithographs, or medals in the 
same frame, will be considered as a single work. 
Paintings, &c., in round or oval frames should be 
packed in square cases. The Government under- 
take to pay all transport charges incurred on Belgian 
territory : the charges for objects sent from foreign 
parts must therefore be paid up to the Beigian | 
frontier. English artists, as a special favour and | 
encouragement, will have their works sent free to 
Brussels and returned free, atthe charge of the Belgian 
Government. The Vice-Consul of Belgium, in 
London, T. G. Wick, Esq., of 11, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, City, wiil undertake the transmission to 
Brussels, and artists are therefore requested to com- 





Brussels before the 20th of July, 1860. 
sion, will decide about the admission of works sent | 
in. Oil and water-colour paintings, miniatures, 


and lithographs, carvings, medals, and cameos, on 
will be received. Pictures without frames, and 
works which have already figured ina public exh 
bition in Brussels, are not admitted. Neither are 
copies, except if they reproduce the work in a 
dificrent style in enamel on china, or by drawing. 
Drawings representing an existing arehitectural 
monument will be considered as copies. No work 
an be taken away from the exhibition before the 
closing day. The commission will take all possible 
care for the preservation of the works entrusted to 
them, but they cannot take on themselves any re- 
sponsibility whatever for accidents, such as may 
occur during the transmission of the objects to 
Brussels or their return, or such as may happen 


special jury, nominated by all the artists whose 


two sculptors, an architect, and an engraver. All 
artists will send in their works with a letter, as 
above stated, and therein mention also nine names, 
as classified in the foregoing article. These letters 
will be opened on the 30th of July at noon, at a 
public meeting held at the Royal Museum, and 
those artists who have obtained the greatest number 
of suffrages, will be proclaimed members of the 
jury for placing. A third jury will be charged with 
recommending to the Government works of remark- 
able merit for acquisition at state costs, for 
commendation or reward. To artists who have 
shown the most distinguished talent, a medal will 
be awarded. This medal is of gold. It cannot be 








A jury, | Pauls Cathedral, No. 35, F. W. Moody. 


enamels, statues, bas-reliefs, drawings, engravings. | 







while they are in the localities of the exhibition. | 
The placing of the works will be confided to a | 


works are admitted ; it will comprise five painters, | 


awarded to artists who have already received a simi- 
lar distinetion at a former exhibition, ) 












ing, five; for sculpture and engra 
two; for engraving and lithography, 
architecture, one. This las " 
composed of the members of the jury for pla 
which Government. will add five of their own nomi- 
nation ; it will be presided over by the commission. 
Artists who are desirous to accept the services of 
the commission as agents for the sale of their works, 
will state the price they demand, and in case of 
sale, a commission of three per cent. will be re- 
tained for the benefit of the Caisse centrale des 
Artistes Belges. 
PICTURE GALLERY, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The opinion we gave last week of the importance 
of elevating the character of the picture gallery of 
the Crystal Palace was strengthened at our last visit. 
The gallery was more full of visitors than we recol- 
lect it on any previous occasion. A painting by M. 
Claxton, No. 56, The Churches, excites attention. 

“ Classes, not individuals, have been selected for obser- 
vation. Public topics are public property.”"—Jupce Mani- 
BURTON. 

The picture is divided into three compartments— 
“ High Church,” “ Low Church,” and “ No Church.” 
In the first, a fashionable young lady is receiving a 
blessing from a youthful clergyman in a private 
chapel, the treatment of which, to say the least of 
it, is vulgar and offensive. In the second, “Low 
Church” is represented by an open-air preacher 
addressing a group of rustics; and the third, “ No 
Church” discovers a servant-of-all-work scrubbing 
at a kitchen window, while a beadle and some 
charity children are passing above on the pavement 
on their way to church. ‘There is some merit in the 
composition, as far as drawing is concerned, and the 
colouring is not devoid of skill; but the subject, not 
by any means a lofty one, is carried out in a “ clap- 
trap” manner, and is of course designed for a vulgar 
print in a more vulgar printseller’s window. Paint- 
ings of this kind do nothing whatever to aid the 
objects of art. It is fortunate, however, that there 
are many works in this collection of a very different 
character, such, for instance, as Mary and Martha 
at the Grave of Lazarus, No. 15, by G. E. 
Sintzenich, one of the figures (in which) is 





; 
municate with and forward their works to him. | full of grace and expression ; The Good Samaritan 
All objects intended for exhibition must be in | No. 19, A. B. Wyon; and Lvening Service at Si. 


This last 


solemn reverence in the assembled congregation, 
and there is much in the whole work to augur well 
for the future of this painstaking artist. The large 
| work of the late W. Etty, R.A., Joan of Are at the 
| Tomb, No. 93, still remains in this gallery. It formed 
| one of three large designs, originally exhibited in 
| the Royal Academy, end which was the cause of 
| considerable comment. We have heard those who 
are supposed to be able critics in art, almost rave 
about the beauties of this picture ; but, to our own 
| notion, it is awkward, dark, and disagreeable, and 
| not worthy of the distinguished character of this 
| great painter. The Dawn of Day, No. 111, and 
| Cupid Asleep, No. 238, are very much better speci- 
mens of the style of this master. A very pleasant 
combination of talent will be found in the joint 
| production of Messrs. Topham and Bright, View ix 
| Ireland, No. 290. Mr. Topham never fails to depict 
all the characteristics of the Irish peasantry, and 
aided by such a landscape painter as Mr. Bright, a 
| charming picture is an undoubted result. A pretty 
little landseape—Shepperton on the Thames, No. 
| 112, has been sent in by Mr. C. Marshall. It must 
| have been taken from some sketch or print of a 
| former period, for it is certainly not the Shepperton 
of the present day. The admirers of J. B. Pyne 
| will find No. 147, The Screes on Wast Water, quite 
| to their taste ; and close by, an exquisite production 
| by Mr. Buckner,—No. 150, Roman Boy with 
| Pitcher, lighted up with all the colour and 
brightness for which this artist is famous. 
The Royal Academy is further represented by Mr. 
David Roberts. Two little gems, Nos. 338 and 339, 
View in Rome, and The Via Appia, are in that 
painter's best and most truthful style, and though 
small, are superior to those he has recently exhibited. 


composed of the members of the presiding commis- | picture is clever and effective ; there is a degree of 
| 
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The peculiarities of the late J. Ward, R.A, are 
manifestly exhibited in The Snarler, No. 47. The 


eccentricities of this clever academician’s pencil | 


became excessive during his latter years, and would 


not have been tolerated in their rubicund monstrosity | 


in the shape of quadrupeds, had he not in his earlier 


career painted some remarkably fine pictures. The | 
lesser cow, Cooper, R.A., is four times mentioned | 


in the catalogue, almost as many times too often, 


| 
} 


for though never absolutely bad, his works were, ; 
and are, generally of the order indifferent. An ex- | extensive region of the Saskatchewan available for 
pressive head will be found in W.M. Tweedie’s | colonisation, and of forming a communication 
Rebecca, No. 9. Miss Osborne, whose painting of | through the British territories with the Pacific. On 
The Governess, in the present Royal Academy Ex- | both points his report was unfavourable. The valley 


hibition, has been purchased by the Queen, has con- | of the Saskatchewan extends over an area of 155,000 | 


tributed three or four small works to the gallery. 
We understand that she is at present engaged upon 
a work of considerable size and pretension. 
be looked fer with great expectation. 


Several passes across the Rocky Mountains within | 


the British territory were discovered, as previously 
mentioned; and, after partially exploring the 
country to the west of those mountains without any 
practical result, the expedition returned. During 
the whole time magnetical and astronomical obser- 
vations were continually made by the scientific 
gentlemen of the party. Dr. Hector explained more 
particularly the physical features of the country 
with a view to the probability of rendering the 


square miles, of which about 61,000 square miles 


} 
are capable of cultivation, one-third part of it with- 


It will | 
The Opening | 


of Parliament in 1845, by A. Blaikley, No. 39, is | 


ene of those pictures that are cold, formal, and un- 


interesting, except for a few promineat portraits of | 


eminent political men, some of them now passed | 


away. The Queen is concluding her speech. The 
sketches of the members were made during the ses- 
sion of 1845, the last year of Sir Robert Peel’s 
ministry, and the picture is said to be the only 
representation of the ceremony in the chambez occu- 


pied by the Lords during the period between the | 


burning of the old houses of parliament and their 
assembling in the new. Mr. J. F. Herring, sen., 


presents one of his animated scenes from sporting | 


life, No. 28, Liverpool Steeple Chase, with portraits, 
is in his usual style of dashing execution. Returning 


Srom the Fair, No. 41, by the same artist, has been | 


for some time at the Crystal Palace. It is a bold, 
picturesque landscape, the cattle and the horses 
being worked in with pleasant and bold effect. The 
Interior of a Breton Cottage, No. 167, is a pleasing 


and skilful drawing. Mr. John Wood, the portiait- | 
painter, a pupil ¢f Sir Thomas Lawrence, has sent in | 


a cleverly-composed painting, Sabrina Releasing the 
Lady, from Milton’s “Comas.” It is very elegant, 
and the landscape in the back ground is appropriate 
to the subject. Mr. Niemann’s powerful effects in 


out any previous preparation or clearing; but the 
access to it from Lake Superior is so difficult that it 
would prevent any British colonists from setiling 


there whilst land equally good is to be found in | 
ior and Lake Winipeg | 
transit, by land and by | 


Canada. Between Lake Su 
six changes of the mode o' 
water, are at present necessary. The passes across 
the Rocky Mountains are not now practicable for 
traffic, and the extensive tract of country between 
| these mountains and the ridge of rocks that extends 
along the shores of the Pacific presents a serious 
obstacle to communication. Dr. Rae said the passes 
| across the Rocky Mountains discovered by Captain 
| Palliser and Dr. Hector had been previously known 
| to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and he defended 
that company from charges that had been brought 
against them for not having given assistance in the 
prosecution of North American explorations. He 
expressed the opinion that the valley of the Sas- 


territory of the United States. In that opinion he 
was confirmed by other gentlemen, and it was 


North America, it would be requisite to cross the 
boundary line both north and south. A director of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company vindicated them from 
| the charge of having concealed the knowledge of 





landscape are fully shown in several works in this | their discoveries in North America, all of which, he 


year’s selection. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Roya Grocrapuican Socrety.—At the 
meeting of this Society on Monday evening—Sir 
Roderick Murchison in the chair—a communication 
from Consul Petherick was read on the proposed 
explorations up the Nile to meet the expedition of 
Captain Speke. Mr. Petherick proposed threeschemes, 
according to the amount subscribed, for carrying on 
the explorations. The first one, which would require 
£2,000, would be conducted by himself, accompanied 





proceed towards the Lake Nyanzi, in the interior of 
Africa, where he expected he should meet Captain 
Speke and his party, and be able to conduct them 
in safety through the hostile tribes on the north, 
whom it is feared will otherwise murder them. In 
the event of not meeting that party, Mr. Petherick 


uld continue the exploration with the view of | & 
pe tae ga ’ a ne. | Lady Mary Nisbet Hamilton, Ralph Allen 


tracing the sources of the Nile. The second scheme 


merely contemplated the rescue of Captain Speke | 


from the dangers he will be exposed to by sending | Miss Mary Jane Renny, Miss Elizabeth Renny, the 


an armed party to meet him. This might be ac- 
complished for £1,000. The third scheme was on a 
still more extensive scale, and contemplated 
prolonged explorations in the interior of Airica, 
which might not terminate till the spring of 1863. 
Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector gave an account of 
their explorations in British North America, which 


have been conducted during the last three years. | 
Communications from those travellers have from time | 













to time been read at the meeting 
now, having returned, they a 
person the results of their exped 
Palliser described the course of the « 
its departure from Lake Superior, a: 
various obstacles they had encour 
nature of the country passed over and from 
of provisions, the means adopted to st 
want, and the assistance received from t 
te Hudson’s Bay Company and frot 








r¢ society, and 


Captain 
tion from 


ed the 





to report in | 


ms, | A paper, by Dr. Bennett, was read on the 


| said, had been communicated to Mr. Arrowsmith, 
and appeared on his maps. He stated that there is 
| amore practicable pass over the Rocky Mountains 
| than those mentioned by Captain Palliser and Dr. 
| Hector, through which the Peace river flows from 
east to west. At the conclusion of the proceedings, 
Sir R. Murchison said he hoped to see all those who 
were present at the meeting of the British Asso- 
| ciation next week. 

HorticuttcraL Socrery.—An ordinary meeting 
of this society, for the election of fellows and ballot 
| for plants, was held on Tuesday, at the Museum of 
Science and Art, South Kensington, by permission 


by a party of 20 armed men, with whom he would | of the Lord President of the Privy Council—Right 


Hon. Earl! of Ducie, V.P., in the chair—when the 
following ladies and gentlemen were elected fellows : 
—Miss Bridge, Miss Maria Bridge, Robert Cathcart, 
Esq., J. Jull Chalk, Esq., Rev. V. Knox Child, 
Samuel Churchill, Esq., Thos. Dalton, Esq., Madame 


| Eliza Faure, William Garnier, Esq., Miss M. Cour- 


toy, Miss E. Courtoy, William Gillow, Esq., the 
usey, 
Esq., Mathew Marsh, Esq., M.P., Miss Ann Prater, 


Eail of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Martin Tucker 
Smith, Esq., M-P., Owen Wallis, Esq. The ballot 
for plants was then proceeded with. The list of 
those selected for distribution on this occasion com- 
prised nineteen sorts—chiefly greenhouse and hardy 
ornamental shrubs—which will be forwarded to the 
successful applicants soon after the ballot on the 
24th of July, along with any other plants they may 
have gained. 

ZootocicaL Socrerr.—Tuesday, June 26, 1860— 
E. W. H. Holdsworth, Esq., in the chair. Mr. W. 
K. Parker communicated an abstract of his notes on 
the osteology of Baleniceps rer, as founded upon a 
careful examination of a specimen lately living in 
the society’s gardens. Mr. W. H. Flower reada 
note on the abnormal structure of the gizzard of the 
Nicobar pigeon (Calenas nicobarica), comparing its 
formation with that of the same organ in other birds. 


the brown coati-mondi (Nasua fusca). Dr. G. 
Hartlaub, of Bremen, read a notice of a new bird 
allied to the cariama, lately discovered by Professor 
Burmeister in South America, for which he a 
the name Dicholophus burmeisteri. Mr. 
Newton exhibited some hybrid ducks, and read some 
general observations on hybridism — the 
Anatide, giving particulars of a case in which two 
hybrids between the pintail (Dafila acuta) and do- 
mestic duck had produced offspring. Mr. Newton 
also offered some remarks on the Anas erythropus of 
Linnzus, and endeavoured to show that that name 
was applicable strictly to the Anser minutus of 
— a exhibited a drawing of 
kangaroo, living in the soci en a 
believed to be identical with De Geay's etrogale 
zant . Mr. Leadbeater exhibited three examples 
of Buffon’s Skua, lately shot in Ireland, and some 
oer large heads and antlers of the Wapiti 


Tae Grucosic Fermentation or Cane Suvcar.— 
Under the influence of yeast, says the “Chemical 
News,” cane sugar first changes into an u 
tallisable sugar, which has an opposite rota 
power to the original body, and hence has receiv 
the name of “ inverted” . M. Berthelot has 
engaged himself with the study of this phenomenon 
of inversion, in order to discover what is its precise 
nature—whether it is due to a special action of the 
yeast, rendered necessary because cane sugar of 
itself is not directly fermentable, or whether it is 
the result of some influence independent 
of the direct action of the ferment. These questions, 





katchewan is only accessible for traffic through the | 


observed that, to find a practicable means of com- | 
munication between the east and west coasts of | 


? 
he says, are extremely interesting, for the answers 
| will show whether yeast produces several consecutive 
effects on cane sugar or only one—whether it 
represents several ferments able to bring about 
various results; and lastly, whether some of the 
| effects which it produces are the same as those 
caused by contact with dilute acids. M. Berthelot 
| has made experiments in three directions. In the 
| first place, he endeavoured to find out whether 
succinic acid, employed under the same circumstances 
| as during fermentation, was capable of producing 
| the inverted sugar ; and he finds that it has not the 
power. In his second experiments, he conducted 
the fermentation in an alkaline liquor, which 
| entirely excluded the influence of an acid, and 
jhe found oe inversion was produced. These 

experiments i ed that the change is 

solely due to ‘as pee the author set himself to 
| isolate, if possible, the glucosie ferment, and study 
| its action separately. He —— yeast (which had 

previously been pressed) with twice its weight of 

cold water for some hours, and then filtered On 

mixing the filtered soiuiion with an equal volume of 
_ alcohol, a precipitate of white floceuli was obtained, 
which being washed with alcohol and dried at the 
ordinary temperature, yielded a yellowish horny mass. 
| This mass constitutes a particular azotised principle, 
| which may be compared with diastase and_pancrea- 
| tine, and which is coagulable by heat on nitric acid. 
| Once isolated, it may be redissolved in water and 
reprecipitated by alcohol again and again; but its 
activity as a ferment appears to be weakened by the 
treatment. In its original state, says the author, one 
part suffices to change from 50 to 100 paris of cane 
sugat—a rather wide difference for a scientific result. 
Believing with M M. Cagniard de Latour and Pasteur 
that yeast is formed of a mycodermic vegetable, M. 
Berthelot thinks that this vegetable does not act on 
sugar directly by virtue of a physiological act, but by 
ferments, which it has the property of secreting, 
just as germinating barley secretes diastase, almo 
emulsine, the pancreas pancreatine, and the stomach 
pepsine. Among the several ferments secreted, some 
are soluble and may be isolated, among which is the 
glucosic ferment; while others are insoluble, and 
remain inseparably combined with the organised 
tissues of the plant. 





Sovutn Kexstxcton Muszum.— During the week 
ending June 23, 1860, the number of visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Satur- 
day (free days), 4,148; on Monday and Tuesday 
(free evenings), 4,209; on the three students’ days 
(admission to the public 64.), 2,081; one students’ 
evening (Wednesday), 174 ; Thursday evening, 1,239 





abits of | 


(Female School of Art conversazione) ; total, 11,842. 
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FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Panis, June 27. 

Tse people who are honoured with invitations to 
Fontainbleau are quite astounded at the attitude of 
the “Master.” Instead of his usually taciturn 
manner, he launches out into long excursive de- 
scriptions of all that passed during his visit to 
Baden-Baden, and volunteers the expression of his 
joy and. delight at all that occurred to him during 
that excursion. Now, not only do some of the 
persons better acquainted with the real state of 
things venture to say, “ Well! this is being easily 
satisfied ;” but those who know the man well, say 
the very excess of the outward contentment betrays 
the existence of the internal vexation. In his 
very intimate circle (the most mischievously indis 
creet, perhaps, of any), his Imperial Majesty con- 
descends to give imitations-of the Prince of Prussia, 
which are affirmed to be excellent from a purely 
histrionic point of view, but which have given rise 
to the following jeu de mot: alluding to the de- 
ception experienced by Louis Napoleon in the 
“interview,” it is said, “!’Empereur peut contre- 
faire le Prince de Prusse, mais le Prince de Prusse 
a joué ome se es 

You can have no idea of the annoyance felt here 
by the accounts given of the Queen’s volunteer 
review on your side of the water. Somehow or 
other it oozes out that it was a very grand sight, 
and portends a vast deal, coming, as it did, the day 
after your Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
declared the propositi of France touching 
Switzerland were not such as the English Govern- 
ment could receive with satisfaction ; and, in spite of 
themselves, these vain, frivolous, cockawhoop Gauls 
are forced into attending to John Bull’s first grow/s, 
and admitting that the sound is a serious one. 

There is a great novelty just started here, and 
one _, it would be well to imitate in all 
capitals during the summer months. It is the 
establishment of a “summer theatre,” or rather it 
is the transformation of a winter into a summer 


one. 

The Porte St. Martin has just altered all its 
internal arrangements, and has put on a perfect 
summer dress. But, then, the people who go to it 
say, “Yes, it is a } magpst qt, moins Vété,” for 
assuredly summer is one thing forgotten in the 
whole aifair. The pit is turned into a manner of 
garden, with no end of water and greenery, jets d'eau, 

pasteboard rocks, real flowers, and imitation 
nature. When you go up to the lobby of the first 
tier of boxes, you find the walls covered with 


B 


trellis-work, along which runs a of climb- 
ing plants, and in each corner are thick shrubberies 
of geraniums, ies, carnations, and other flowers, 


that are deceived into the notion of the month of 
being somewhere in their neighbourhood. In 
centre of the first row of boxes fronting the 
a sort of grotto has been established, into 
the spectators may walk between the acts 
joy the coupd il. From here to the pit you 
othing but rocks and Gonenet) green sward, 
ers, and fountains; and cool and pleasant enough 
is, most certainly, if only the weather were 
2s to make one long rather for furs and 
wever, supposing the weather to come to 
senses, it is undeniable that this “ théatre d’été” is 
a delightful innovation, and ought to be followed 
in every capital. I cannot say much for the piece 
which all this « y” was destined to welcome. 
It is entitled, “Le Gentilhomme de la Montagne,” 
and is by Alexandre Dumas, the father. A more 
incomprehensible, useless piece of much- 
ado-about-nothing, I have rarely seen, and if this 
be all that lies now hidden in the brains of Dumas, 
vere, the less he picks them the better, I should say, 
for the public. 
dey i ie tentiod meats the “order of the 
Des relate to drama, but something 
we Christian Englishmen might think more serious 
—namely, to the death of old Jérome Bonaparte. 
However his own family may feel, the people here 
sees nothing at all serious in the whole business, 


oF 


Hl 


eyEre 
£2 
pire 





but is merely looking forward to the pageant of 
the funeral. If “funeral baked meats” there were, 
it would look forward to it all with still greater 
delight. But a beau convoi ct enterrement, as they 
call it, is by no means an “entertainment” dis- 
dained by this intensely: restless and uneasy people. 
There is no mistake in the world greater than that 
of considering the French a gay people—they are 
the very reverse of that, for they cannot bear for an 
instant to be /e/t to themselves. Cheerfully disposed, 
gay-tempered people, are so under ordinary circum- 
stances, and do not fly from solitude. The French 
are not gay; they want noisy gaiety around them, 
in order that they may be taken out of themselves ; 
their own word “distraction” is the only fitting 
one—they want to be “distracted” from themselves. 
For this purpose everything serves—a marriage, 
a burial, a banquet, a review—no matter what, it 
is all one, so long as it is a show, and that flags fly, 
drums beat, cannon roars, and idle masses roam 
about the streets. The idleness is, together with 
the distraction, one of the great desiderata, and 
when a large amount of nothing-doing is achieved, 
a Frenchman is as nearly happy as he can be. As 
to the indifference felt about Prince Jérome’s life or 
death, it is as utter, as complete, as anything of the 
kind could by any possibility be conceived to be ; 
but his funeral is another thing : that may be a pre- 
text for a holiday, and above all, if the remains of 
the ex-King of Ww halia are carried (as it is 
supposed) to St. Denis, this will be an occasion for 
railroad excursions and popular pic-nicings all 
along the way from Paris to the spot where the 
“ legitimate” sovereigns of the French race find 
their last resting-places. Altogether the “people” 
seem to think a good deal may be “ got out of” 
Jérome’s funeral, and they are already preparing 
for these “ festivities.” 

I do not believe the official Bonapartean system 
of falsehood was ever carried further than on this 
very occasion of the demise of Prince Napoleon's 
father. The least said would have been the best, 
but that is not a rule by which Napoleonic scribes 
appear to be able to abide. They invariably say 
too much, and whatthey say is but too commonly false. 
On this occasion they have simply set forth state- 
ments that are to be contradicted by only opening 
the first history of the first empire that happens to 
fall under your hand. The small esteem Napoleon 
had of his brother Jérome’s conduct or capacity, of 
his morals or his judgment, is proverbial, and the 
proofs of it (and very cynical ones too) are to be 
found at every turn. Why, he used to send aides- 
de-camp to him at Cassel, when he was king of 
Westphalia, to deliver to “his Majesty” the most 
humiliating messages, and was for ever “ pulling 
up” his younger brother in a most uncompromising 
manner. That Jérome behaved very bravely at 
Waterloo has never been questioned ; that he never 
proposed to the Emperor to “die there” (as the 
imperialist journals assert), is a certainty ; and that 
his life in Paris, till within the last year, was the 
exact reverse of an edifying one, is not to be denied. 
It is all very well to gag thought and speech—you 
cannot prevent the public from knowing what goes 
on; and the Louis Quatorzian propensities and 
practices of his ex-Westphalian Majesty in regard 
to the fair sex, were made no secret. Peace be with 
him, as with every human creature who is called to 
his last dread account: but the attempt to trans- 
form him, now he is gone, into what he never was, 
never tried, and never cared to be, is, I think, a 
mistake. It only proves the love of imposture 
of the Government—the belief in imposture of this 
Bonapartean régime; and this is not a thing to 
leave unnoticed. A principle of Bonapartism is 
falsehood—it is held that the true and the untrue 
are all one. Depend upon it, one reason of the 
eventual failure of the system is to be found there. 

Just now they are busy here “getting up the 
steam” about the conquest of the Rhine. A grand 
spectacle is being brought out at the Cirque, 
treating of the Campagne de la Moselle ; and this 
will be succeeded (as it has already been preceded) 
by others of the same kind. The national feeli 
(which is really indifferent and dormant on all this) 
must be whipped up into effervescence. No efforts 
will be spared, and in the end the matter will be 
achieved. 





This day, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d, 


NEW LIST OF THE FLOWERING 
ss PLANTS AND FERNS GROWING WILD IN 
THE COUNTY OF DEVON. With their Habitats and 
principal Stations. 

By THOMAS F. RAVENSHAW, M.A., 
Formerly Curate of Ilfracombe, Rector of Pewsey, Wilts. 
London : Boswortu & Harrisoy, 215, Regent Street. 





This day, foolscap 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘HE ICE-BOUND SHIP, THE SLEEP- 
ING BEAUTY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By M. WINTER, 
Author of a Translation of the “Hermann and Dorothea” 
of Goethe. 

“Many of the pieces contain passages of considerable 
beauty, and exhibit poetical powers of a high order.”"— 
Dublin Daily Express. 

London: BoswortH & Harrisox, 215, Regent Street. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfally examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per 
Money Orders to Jom~n Beyyett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





ENNETS RIFLEMAN’S WATCH, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
J. BENNET having Manufactured a Watch specially fitted 
for the use of Military men, and combining the advantages 
of both the Hunting and Open-faced Watch, solicits the in- 
spection of his large stock by all Rifle Volunteers; in Silver 
from five guineas, in Gold from fifteen guineas, free and 
safe by post. Money orders to 
JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavution.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the 
Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, Lendon, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 
—MENTAL WEAKNESS.—To the stomach, liver, 
or circulation must we generally look for the gloomy 
thoughts which oppress us. A single dose of ap- 
propriate medicine has p d many an act of suicide! 
Whenever apathy and depression overshadow us, let us take 
timely warning, and regulate the source of health by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, which will infallibly set right the diges- 
tion, and purify and invigorate the circulation. The Oint- 
ment should be rubbed twice a day over the liver and 
stomach, and over the heart if palpitation distresses. It will 
be absorbed and wonderfully assist the Pills in their salutary 
operation without distressing or unduly weakening the 
system. This treatment, perseveringly followed, seon 
banishes melancholy and mental hallucinations. 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOETON's CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
4% fidently reeommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Stre of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act yf gg tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 

Cavutioy.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 

JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 

circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000 ; 

Aylesbury News, 30,000; Express, 26,000; Buck- 





; Windsor 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 
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aT 
ee yWwuar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? Dx. WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 
Segre is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public Just published, 1 vol. 8vo., price 16s., 
NEW W¢ WORK characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
By the hiiilies of PHILIP PATERNOSTER, mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 1 


1 vol., post &vo., price 10s. 6<., 


(on the 26th), 
SHADOW LAND: 
A STORY WITH A PURPOSE, 


London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


J. F. HOPE, 16,GREAT MARLBOROUGH 

STREET, LONDON, by his new publishing arrange- 
— charges no Commission for Publishing Books printed 
by him until the Author has been repaid his original outlay. 
And as all works entrusted to his care are printed in the 
very best style, and at prices far below the usual charges, 
AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will find it much to 
their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free 
by return of post. 





Price One Shilling. 
(THE QUESTION: Are there any Com- 
mensurable Relations between a Circle and other 
Geometrical Figures? Answered by a member of the 
“ British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
London: R. Grirrrm & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 





This day, the Third Volume, price 12s., 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Volumes I. and IL, 24s. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





In one Volume, bound in Crimson Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES OF VICISSITUDES 
OF FAMILIES, 
= SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 


This ‘Second Series comprises Stories of Vicissitudes in 
our great families—never before published—more mar- 
vellous even than those which rendered the first Series of 
the Work so popular. 


London: Loneman & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Orders should be given at once to the Booksellers. 


LOVE AND I LOVE.—NEW SONG, 
dedicated to and Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at 

St. James's Hall. 
Composed by S. 





. MARSHALL. Price 2s. 





London: 8. SHeruerp, 98 & 106, Newgate Street, and 
all Musicsellers. 
HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 1283 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 
stamps. 
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s 


to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improv ement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 
RicHarD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 


felony. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


TRADE MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE,;; ail 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








YHOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain immediate engagements, and may pay 
after; to general servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C— 


| OUTFITS for Australia, India} and China, for Naval and 


Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 


| and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 


shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 











Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Pertland Koad, | Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
London, W. | Woolwich. 
Just ready, One Volume, price 10s. 6<., New Edition (1860), a Papo ‘ 
IN TOV \'TTHE TREATISE, GABR on the 
saa y yay Ba me iia | “LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
hy : RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
Author of “ Out of the World,” &c., &e. TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. Gabriel's Establishments— 
119, — STREET, West (next Mechi's) ; 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crrr. 
Third Edition, just y published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 


2 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Heyry Rexsuaw, 356, Strand. 





Just Published, the 149th Thousand, Price ls., 
from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

* The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more Ag gana premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 


post free 





the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 
Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed er is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
being guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 


cost. 
American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 


and DISORDERS of the MIND: their Incipient 
Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophy- 
laxis. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon, &e. 


“ Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most masterly 
exposition of every conceivable phase which cerebral disease 
in its physical and psychical operations has been known to 
assume.” —Lancet. 


London: J. Cuurcntit, New Burlington Street. 





Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING mars wes 

being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of oo 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 


DENMAN, 


[XTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest i 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly a 9 
preciated by the public, anda constantly 
nection), — the great annoyance of returning thes 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wve rx Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques ‘* Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 


application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA AND PERRINS' , 
“6 W OBCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pro- 
nounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 

addition to every variety of dish. 

GF See the names of Le and PerRiys upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 

Sold by Messrs. Crosse and BiackweELt, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 


Sele Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists. 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Pr. J. €. Browne, MRCS. er 
Army Medicui Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Miarrheea, 
and Dipthesia. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
and authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a sp bo of its pew hi a few extracts from pane 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are 
From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., ‘Hon. FR. iing- 
land, formerly Leeturer a Anatomy and 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—“I town no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial ef Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an ani ie 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrheea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” 
From Dr. M*Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—“I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known. 
Dr. Fn :—* The more I use it the more satisfied 
“——_ I of its great usefulness.” 
Dr. M'Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says:—“ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 
Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—“ Two doses. 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 
setts “As an 
colic 





From C. V. Ridout, Esq., —— Egham: 
astringent in severe diarrhoea, an antispasmodic in 
with cramps in the abdomen, the ne relief is instantaneous, 

a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
In uterine affections I have found 


e 


extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
— on receipt of stamps or as order, and with 

1 Tes! 





one genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne " engraved 
on the Govermment Stamp. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, post octavo, 21s. cloth. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
€ollected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. With a Preface and 
Notes by HIS SON. 

Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of “The Song of the Shirt.” 
Loxpox: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Srrezr. 





THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE WAY. Now ready, price 10s. 6d., 


S ag AL BD, A TALE OF WILL BE ax. | ELKERTON RECTORY, 


NOUNCED, A TALE OF THE DIVORCE COU 
of unparalleled interest and teaching. } BEING PART THE SECOND OF 


ri ENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. JA MES PYCROFT, B.A. 





Just Publishe?, and at all the Librarics, 
Q29OUGH TY PES OF ‘ENG LISH LIFE. 
v By the 1 . SY MONS, 
Crown bee, clo th 5s. (post fr 
7 ue CUt t AY CTE OF INVERESEK; 
AC 


erical Autobiography. the nat 


tire that run through 
Smith.”—St. James's 























By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. | Chro: 
Crown 8yo., cloth 3s. 6d (post free.) , n ‘Elkerton Rectory,’ a narrative of the 
east i c ings of a clergyman's f after they have 
A Book for the Season, | § l into smoother water than that of the — which 


poor married curate has to breast. To those who 
1 the charmed circle these details will be interest- 
enxum, June 9. 
| We noticed the first duit of this work in the autumn of 
last year, and most of the general observations which we 
| then made upon the tone and spirit of that work apply in a 
| great measure to the volume before us, which undoubtedly 
ly, Libraries and Booksellers, } P’ ical illustrations and suggestions, the result of 
ot TE | co on sense and every day experience of the world. it 
: AN OLD MAID'S TALE. | will prove useful to many of the clergy amid the thorns and 
cl e 5s. (post free.) | brambles of the clerical life, which is met with more or less 
in almost every parish.”"—The English Churchman, May 31. 
L. Bootn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


RAV EES NOT FAR FROM HOME. | 
By AU BIE R ST. HELIER, M.A. 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 

r account of how 

s, and France, with u 
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and information. 
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Arid worlds cele 
A peevish, disso 
Which jars in the gran? chorus, and complain as? 
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All, all is right, by Gol ordained or done 7 Descriptive and other Poems. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Ese. 


















h, price 


ist applauding worlds, 
1, is there found on earth 
tant, rebellious string, 








Crown 8vo., 5s. cloth, 





New Work by Author of “ The Coquette.” 

4 DRIFT ; OR THE FORTUNES OF 

ve CONNOR BLAKE. | 
i EXTRACTS FROM CRITIQUES. 

| “Mr. Bayly’s book is imbued throughout with true de- 

| votional feelings, elevated sentiments, and an ardent appre- 

| ciation of the beauties of natnre. We have derived much 

gratifi cation from the perusal of it."—Literary Gazette, 


By BIDDULPH WARNER. 
Crown Sro., cloth 10s. 6d. (post free.) 
Written with spirit and full of dry humour and incident. 













Calder Elliot’s New Poem, 


- ea = Tr 2 
HE DAWN OF LOVE. Printed on “We recommend these poems strongly to our readers: 
- toned paper, and embossed cover, 1s. (post free.) They combine high descriptive power of a true poetic type, 
“Numerous notices and announcements of the Press have | with much pleasing contemplation, while they exhibit 
Mready awakened curiosity about this Poem. throughout a genuine Christian spirit.”—Scottish Guardian, 
April 10. 
HE SEVEN SISTERS OF SLEEP. “Every page evidences elegant taste and tender and 
A Popular History of the Seven prevailing Narcotics of | loving sentiments; they breathe a truly liberal and Catholic 
the World. spirit. We heartily recommend this volume.”’—Bath Ex- 
By M. C. COOKE. press, April 7. 
Bilustrations. Crown Svo., cloth 7s. 6d. ** Nice’ is a poem of considerable beauty. ‘ Pompeii’ is 
3 happy in its plot and successful in its treatment. The 
INSEL OR GOLD: a Fireside Story. | Christian converts are the principal figares—the Drama is 
By J. VEREY. . thickly studded with passages whose beauty justify quota- 
ys re . tion. The miscellaneous poems breathe throughout the 
Foolscap 8yo., cloth 3s. 64, atmosphere of delicate and refined fecling—prove a high 
London: Jamzs BLackwoop, Paternoster Row, appreciation of natural beauties, and ever inculcate all that 
And all Booksellers. is high, holy, good, and true."—Bath and Cheltenham 
| Gazette. 
Will be ready next week, - Mr. Bayly A choice ng language, vivid 4 =. 
*" aa ~ | and earnest and rational in sentiment. The drama o 
ALENNY’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN Pompeii is one of peculiar interest, and is elegantly written.” 
3 FORGET ME NOT; containing NOTES ON MEN | —Kcene's Journal, April 28. 
AND THINGS, comprising Gardener's Books, Plants, “ A very agreeable companion for a quiet hour. Many of 
Fruits, Machines, Implements, Materials, and subjects in | its passages present to the mind vivid pictures of the 
Smeral use. With interesting original papers and miscel- | beauties of Italy described in appropriate language of 
Janeous articles. poetry and beauty. -Rome is a careful historical and artistic 
1Smo., ‘in limp cloth wrapper, price 1s. 64.; or, elegantly | review, as weli as description of natural objects‘and current 
bound in cloth, extra gilt, price 2s. 6d. events." —Brighton Gazette, May 3. 
Casset, Petter, & Garris, London and New York. “ There is true poetic spirit in Mr. Bayly. The two larger 
poems are on Rome and Pompeii, and a3 the dese riptions are 
ctual observation, there is much life about them.”— 











BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. ( Journal, June 5. 
* APTAIN MARRYAT’S SETTLERS IN | Losses: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bervers Street. 


CANADA. New Edition, illustrated wi ta ine | 
engravings on wood by Gurzert and Dauzizt. 
Post Svo., cloth. 5s. - 
Hesnrr G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. TT LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW. 
Monthly.) 
)HN'S CHE SERIFS F riy From the talent engaged upon it, and arrangements 
BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. entered into, the Propriet tor anticipates this Publication will 
ANDFORD AND MERTON, | rank -with the first in Europe. Advertisements must be for- 
S Br ‘ace bang ERTON. | warded before the 1th of each month. Contributions, 
F DAMES: Be Zooks for Review, and Letters to be addressed to the 
New Edition, illustrated wit ht fire engravings 02 weod | Editor! care of 
revenge oui = | 4, Baillitre, Publisher, 219, Regent Street, London, and 
’. | Pailliere Brothers, Publishers, 440, Broadway, New York. 





On the Second of July 
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Hexry G. Bous, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 





MESSRS. NISBET & CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVAN- 
GELICAL REVIEW. No. XXXII. July, 1860. 
Price 33. 6d. 
1 
me QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
t0PI iECY. No. XLYUL July, 1850. - Price 23. 6d. 
iil. 


J: NE ia GRAY ; or, Life as it Meets Us. 
J by 


y &. T. C. Post Svo. 7s. éd., cloth. 


LPtt TERS OF HANNAH MOORE TO 

ZACHARY MACAULAY. ESQ. Containing Notices 
of Lord Macaulay's Youth. Now first published. Edited 
and Arranged by ARTHUR ROBERTS, M.A., Rector of 
Woodrising, Norfolk. Crowa 8vo. 5s., cloth. 


7. 
ESCRIPTIVE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Esq. Crown 8vo. is, 
cloth. 
VL 
HROUGH THE TYROL TO VENICE. 
By MRS. NEWMAN HALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
cloth. 
vin. 
PRACTICAL AND EXEGETICAL 
4 COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 
By the REV. WM. GR AH. = D.D., MLR.LA., Author of 
: of Love,” Jordan and the Rhine.” 


2s. 6d., cloth 












Crown 8ve. 


Vili. 

HE ETERNAL PURPOSE OF GOD 
IN CHRIST JESUS OUR LORD: being the Fourth 
Series f Lectures Preached at the request of the Edinburgh 
Association for Promoting the Study of Prophecy y. By the 
REY, JAME, $3 KELLY, M.A., Author of “The Apocalypse 
Interpreted in the Light of the Day of the Lord,” &:. 
Crown 8vo. 45., 














IX. 
HE BOOK OF PSALMS; with an Ex- 
position, Evangelical, Typical, and Prophetical, of the 
Christian Dispensat By W. WILSON, D.D, Vicar of 
Holy Rood, Southar , and Canon of Winchester. Two 
vols. Svo. lis. cloth. 


> 
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HE GREAT EVENTS THAT ARE 
COMING UPON, THE EARTH. By the REY. 
ISAAC LABAGH, ‘Rector of Calvary Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. Edited, with an Introduction, by the REV. 
JOHN BAILLIE, Author of “ Memoirs of Hewitson,” &c. 
Crown Svo. 5s., cloth. 
fxr. 
HE DAY OF THE LORD.—The Dis- 
solution of the Earth by Fire, and the New Heavens 
amd the New Earth of St. Peter and St. John, in connection 
with various other details, Millennial and Post-Miilennial. 
By GEORGE OGILVY, Esq. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
xUL 


PROENSTICAL LANDMARKS ; Con- 

taining Data for Helping to Determine the Question of 
Christ's Pre-Millennial Advent. By HORATIUS BONNAR, 
D.D., Kelso. New edition. Crown 8vo. 5s., cloth. 





London : James Nisset and Co., Berners Street. 





Just Ready, price 2s. boards ; or, cloth, 23. 6d., with Portrait, 
G ARIBALDI’S MEMOIRS: AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
ily-important forthcoming work, the ome 


rsation in political and social circles, 
. ig the only authentic Memoir 











shed, wear Oke, Svo., 


man. it bas also as its Editor the celebrat od Alexant dre 
Duinas. 
(The work is copyright.) 
London : 
Rovtiepce, Warsz, & Rovriepse, Farringdon Street. 


YOUATT ON THE PIG. NEW EDITION. 


In post Svo., price 53., half bound, 
HE PIG. By WILLIAM YOUATT, 


| 
1 
| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| V.S. Enlarged and re-written by Sameer Sipyv 
| Member of the Central Farmer’ ab, and Author of * The 
i 
| 
| 
i 






Iilustrated Rarey’s Horse Tami: 
This volume has numerous original illustrations, and com 
a eding, 





prises everything relating tothe History, Breeding, 
and Management of the Pig in Health and Disease. 


London: 
Rovriepce, Warxe, & Rovriepse, Farringdon Sirect. 
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